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The Anderson R. B. Crackling 


EXPELLER 


Equipped with Elevator 
for Floor Feeding 


F you require floor 

feeding for your press- 
ing equipment you'll be 
interested in the Expeller 
set-up at the left. Notice 
that the Ding Magnetic 
Separator rests on the 





floor and is connected by 
an elevator to the top of 
the machine. This Ex- 
peller in your plant will 





materially increase your 
year’s profits. Write giv- 
ing your capacity require- 
ments and let us show 
the financial advantages. 


THEV.D. ANDERSON CO. 
1946 West 96th Street 


Cleveland 
Ohio 
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“FAR SURPASSING 
OUR EXPECTATIONS”-. 


--say Seyfferth & Herrman, Manufacturers 
of High Grade Wholesale Meat Products about the 








“BUFFALO” 
GRINDER 


Silent 
Chain Drive— 
Absolutely 
Noiseless 
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UNLIMITED 
Capacity! 


Takes large chunks of meat through 

the fine plate in one operation as fast 

as two men can feed them into the 

hopper—without heating the meat or 

bearings. JACOB SEYFFERT 
Heavy roller thrust bearing placed SEYFFERTH and ol 
directly back of feed screw eliminates Newburgh, ene HERRMAN 
friction. Patented drain flange be- — 

tween cylinder and pedestal prevents 

leakage of meat or oil. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U. 5. A. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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An Undeveloped Market for Meat Products 


The Hotel and Institutional Field 
Offers Added Volume to Meat Trade 
if They Will Learn to Cultivate It 


The institutional market is the 
most rapidly increasing outlet for 
meat and meat products of all 
markets: offered the meat pro- 
ducer. 

More and more people are be- 
ing served in restaurants, clubs, 
hotels, public and private institu- 
tions, hospitals, etc.—all of which 
go to make up the institutional 
market. 

There is practically no packer, 
large or small, who does not have 
an opportunity to extend his busi- 
ness further in this growing field. 

How can this be done? 


How to Reach this Market 


This depends in a measure on 
the size of the institutional mar- 
ket available to the particular 
packer. If he operates on a small 
scale, and his nearby institutional 
market is in small units, much 
can be done through personal con- 
tact. 


The packer with national dis- 
tribution has every type of ap- 
proach open to him—national 
advertising; the wholesale distri- 
bution of recipe books or recipe 
cards showing new ways of serv- 
Ing meat and new meat combina- 
tions; the exhibition of profitable 
meat dishes at gatherings of men 
engaged in the institutional field, 
and direct mail advertising. 

All of these open the way for 
trained and alert salesmen—the 


IV — How the Market May be Sold 


only kind who should be per- 
mitted to contact with this field. 
The smaller packer or meat 
manufacturer may do the same 
things on a less extensive scale. 


Such a manufacturer has no 
need for national advertising, but 
his recipe books and cards, his 
direct mail advertising and his 
demonstrations and trained 
salesmen can do for him most of 
the things that the national dis- 
tributor gets from his wider 
activities. 








Tickle the Appetite! 


Information similar to the fol- 
lowing is pretty sure to encourage 
meat buyers in the institutional 
field to try specified products. 


A signed statement made by the 
chef of one of New York’s well- 
known hotels says: 

“I find the following delicacy 
popular at The Roosevelt: 

“Take center cuts of Hormel 
Flavor-Sealed Ham, sliced fairly 
thin. Roll these into cone shapes, 
and fill centers with mixture of 
horseradish and cream. Place olive 
on top. Garnish with potato salad 
inclosed in lettuce leaves, and with 
bouquets of greens and tiny pickles.” 

; What chef interested in whet- 
ting the appetite of his patrons 
will not try such a recipe? 

It tells him not only what meat 
to use, but what to serve with it, 
and how to make the whole dish 
attractive and appetizing. 

Such publicity means the intro- 
duction of an advertised product 
mto an ever-widening field. 




















Profitable invasion of the insti- 
tutional meat field involves con- 
structive effort on the part of the 
packer. He must show the insti- 
tution how it can prepare and 
serve meat more _ profitably. 
When he does this, he will be able 
to sell more meat. 


Must Educate the Customer 


He can broadcast practical 
information for the use of chefs. 
Experience has proved that prac- 
tically all chefs are interested in 
new and attractive dishes, and in 
knowing how other chefs prepare 
and serve popular meat dishes. 

It is well known that in every 
type of restaurant more sand- 
wiches and salads are being sold 
each year. Either of these form 
an important part of a large per- 
centage of restaurant meals. 

If meat can be made a part of 
an increasing proportion of sand- 
wiches and salads, it is certain to 
broaden meat demand. 

Most people who are otherwise 
light meat eaters are exceedingly 
fond of a meat salad, and such 
salads offer the opportunity of 
utilizing a great deal of meat that 
does not lend itself to attractive 
slices. More attention could well 
be given to this subject of meat 
for salads. 


Attractive Meat Items 


Salad meats also lend them- 
selves well in the preparation of 
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HERE IS ONE WAY TO GET ATTENTION OF INSTITUTIONAL BUYERS. 

A unique idea developed by the Postum Company at the recent convention of 
the National Restaurant Men's Association in Atlantic City was a completely- 
equipped restaurant where meals were served free of charge to all members attend- 


ing the meeting. 


sandwiches, and furnish a de- 
lightful variation from the well 
known ham, roast beef, tongue 
and other standard sandwich. 


The versatile person studying 
the institutional field for the 
benefit of a meat firm will find 
numerous practical ways of mak- 
ing up new dishes in the realm of 
sandwiches and salads. 


Value of Home Economics Work 


Perhaps one of the best invest- 
ments the meat packer desiring to 
increase his institutional busi- 
ness can make is in the employ- 
ment of an intelligent, ambitious, 
properly trained home economics 
expert to devise through experi- 
ment new recipes, give detailed 
instructions on the cuts of meat 
to use, their method of prepara- 
tion, how they should be served 
and what should be served with 
them. 


At the same time, this person 
should be able both to give public 
or private demonstrations and to 
pass the message on over the 
widest field through the printed 
word. 

Such a woman as Miss Gudrun 
Carlson—for a number of years 
associated with the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, but now 
unfortunately lost to the meat in- 
dustry through her entrance into 
the foreign trade service of the 
United States government — 
would be invaluable in the de- 
velopment of material on which 
increased sales in the _ institu- 
tional field could be made. 


(See accompanying article for detailed description.) 


The individual units in this 
rapidly-growing market buy in 
relatively large quantities, and 
the individual packer who is ever 
alert to the development of his 
interests in this field is almost 
certain of profitable return. 


The following article by J. O. Dahl, 
director of the Institutional Food Bureau, 
is the fourth and last of a series on “An 
Undeveloped Market for Meat Products” 
written especially for THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. : 

The first of these articles appeared in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
October 13, 1928; the second in the issue 
of November 17; and the third on De- 
cember 29, 1928. 
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Points for Buyers 
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Merchandising Meat to the 
Institutional Market 


By J. O. DAHL 

Director, Institutional Food Burean, 

“Can the consumption of meat ip 
institutions be increased, and if so, how 
can it be done?” 

This is the essence of a question that 
is becoming more important each year 
to the meat packing industry. 

There is no question about the size 
of this market. (See THE NATIOoNAz 
PROVISIONER, Oct. 13 and Nov. 17, 1828,) 

Nor is it difficult to see the rapid 
growth of hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
schools and hospitals—the most impor. 
tant parts of the institutional market, 
There is evidence at every hand that 
these are increasing in number, and 
that they are each year taking care of 
feeding a larger percentage of the 
American public. 

Institutional buyers are manufactur. 
ing retailers. They purchase raw mate- 
rials and manufacture them into sale- 
able dishes. Therefore, they are pri- 
marily interested in profit (with the 
exception of schools and hospitals). 

Profit by Aid to Customers. 

And profit depends upon how well 
they purchase, store, control, prepare 
and merchandise meat dishes. It is 
obvious that the companies who help 
buyers to make a profit on their prod- 
ucts are assured of the greatest sales, 

The Beech-Nut Packing Company has 
done an exceptionally good job in show- 
ing how their products are being used 
in hotels, restaurants and clubs. Their 
sixty-eight page booklet contains one 
hundred and forty-eight recipes by 
seventy of the leading chefs in the 
country. Thirty menus are reproduced 
showing how the Beech-Nut dishes are 
listed on the menu. 

So far as we know, this booklet is the 
most popular of its kind. Almost eight 
hundred requests have been made for it 
in the past two months. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Company is doing 
similar work on ham recipes, and most 
of the large food companies selling to 
institutions have quantity recipes. 

The Post Products Company use 
four-by-six cards rather than booklets. 
S. Gumpert and Company use booklets, 
as does also the Switzerland Cheese 
Association, Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion, Asparagus Growers of California, 
Hawaiian Pineapple Association, etc. 


How Hormel Boosts Ham. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Company feature 
in the magazine advertising leading 
chefs and the recipes used by them to 
serve more Hormel ham. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby follow the 
same plan in their advertisements, for 
direct mail to their salesmen and the 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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Reducing Trolley Cleaning and Oiling Costs 


Machine to Handle Equipment in 
Large Batches Easy to Construct 
and Does Work Quickly and Well 


Hog and beef trolleys must be 
kept clean—the same as all pack- 
inghouse equipment—and they 
should be oiled at regular and 
frequent intervals. 

Keeping them clean is a neces- 
sity for sanitary reasons and to 
prevent unsightly marks on the 
carcasses. Further, a trolley that 
is oiled and in good condition will 
consume less power, and is less 
liable to leave the rail, with the 
consequent loss in product value 
when a carcass is dropped on the 
floor. 

These facts are generally under- 
stood. Nevertheless the matter of tak- 
ing good care of trolleys is often neg- 
lected or postponed beyond reasonable 
limits. 

Nor is the reason difficult to under- 
stand. The job is a tedious one, con- 
suming considerable labor, and the re- 
turns are not always apparent in great- 
er profits or better products. 

Practically every plant has its meth- 
od of cleaning, sterilizing and oiling 
these tools. And while efforts have 
been made from time to time to re- 
duce the expense of this work, many 
of the arrangements devised have ob- 
jections of one kind or another. 

Old Methods Expensive. 

Batch handling of trolleys is prac- 
tically impossible, due to their tendency 
to tangle, and the labor required to 
disentangle them. 

Then there is also the necessity of 


- 


TROLLEY CLEANING MACHINE OPEN. 
This shows the trolleys in place on one face of the 


tumbler. 


ation, 


l Each face has space for twenty-one trolleys, 
enabling the machine to handle eighty-four at one oper- 


providing some arrangement for per- 
mitting them to drip after they have 
been immersed in the cleaning and oil 
baths. When each trolley is oiled in- 
dividually there is waste of oil and 
labor to be taken into consideration, 
and the danger that so much oil will be 
used that it will drip on the meat when 
the trolley is again put into use. 

Meat packers who have attempted 
to devise a way for cleaning, steriliz- 
ing and oiling hog and beef trolleys 
quickly and cheaply will be interested 
in a device for this purpose worked 
out recently in the plant of the Cudahy 
Packing Co., Omaha, Neb. 

The machine is the invention of an 
employee of the plant, Fred Englen, 
and was the winner of the second prize 
of $200 in the 1928 prize idea contest 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 

Among its advantages, in addition to 
being able to clean, sterilize and oil 
trolleys in batches at a low cost, is that 
it is inexpensive to construct and can 
be built by any handy man about the 
plant. 


A description of this machine and the 
method of operation is given here. 


Keeping Trolleys Fit 


A device for cleaning, sterilizing and 
oiling hog and beef trolleys in batches 
in one operation and at low cost would 
be welcomed in most any meat pack- 
ing plant. 

Such a machine has been devised re- 
cently and is now in use. It not only 


does the work efficiently but in a frac- 
tion of the time and at a considerable 
saving in cost. 

The machine is simple in construc- 
tion, and in fact can be made in any 
plant from odds and ends of materials. 
The principle on which it is constructed 
is shown clearly in the accompanying 
illustrations. 

Essentially the device consists of a 
semi-circular tank in which a tumbler 
containing the trolleys is revolved. This 
tumbler is rectangular in shape, each 
of the four faces containing a row of 
pins on which the trolleys are placed. 
The trolleys are held in position dur- 
ing the cleaning, sterilizing and oil- 
ing operation by doors which close 
tightly against them. 


It Both Cleans and Oils. 


There is one row of 21 pins on each 
face of the tumbler, giving the ma- 
chine a capacity of 84 trolleys at one 
loading. A clutch and a brake are 
provided, so that the tumbler can be 
held in any position desired for placing 
the trolleys in position on the tumbler 
and removing them. 

In operation the semi-circular tank 
is filled two-thirds full of paraffin oil, 
which is maintained at a temperature 
of 200 degs. F., the trolleys are put 
in place on the tumbler and the tumbler 
revolved. The paraffin oil loosens the 
accumulation of grease and rust as the 
trolleys are revolved through it, and 
also lubricates the wheel journals and 
hook swivels, making further oiling 








firmly against them. 


TROLLEY CLEANING MACHINE CLOSED. 


When the trolleys are in position on the face of the 
tumbler they are held in place by a door which closes 


The trolleys are revolved in paraffin 


oil kept at a temperature of 200 degs. F. 





and cleaning unnecessary. 

Packers who build cleaning, steriliz- 
ing and oiling machines for trolleys on 
this principle can vary the length of 
the tank and tumbler to suit their re- 
quirements. 
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An improvement, no doubt, would be 
an automatic temperature regulator to 
maintain a constant temperature of the 
oil in the tank. The speed of the 
tumbler should be low enough to pre- 
vent splashing of the oil. 








Packing Industry Loses a Leader 


With the death of John J. Felin at 
his home in Philadelphia on January 18, 
at the age of 66, there passed from the 
ranks of the meat industry a leader 
of a type it can ill afford to spare. 

His outstanding characteristic — 
aside from his business acumen—was 
his straightforwardness. It was a say- 
ing in the trade that in all his dealings 
he “stood so straight he leaned over 
backward.” 

Every trader, every competitor, knew 
where he stood with John Felin. It 
was easy to do business with him; in 
fact, it was a pleasure. No one ever 
got the worst of the deal—and yet, 
strange to say, John Felin’s business 
continued to grow and prosper. 

It was founded on honest dealing, and 
on quality—which, by the way, is a 
characteristic of the policies of his fel- 
low packers in the Philadelphia terri- 
tory with whom he cooperated so heart- 
ily and so sucessfully. It may ac- 
count in large :1easure for the unin- 
terrupted growt': of these concerns, and 
the high regarc in which their products 
are held by t 2 retail trade and by 
consumers in ‘zat territory. 

An Enemy of Price Cutting. 

John Felin believed in the “live-and- 
let-live” rule, and he was a faithful 
observer of the principles of modern 
business ethics. 

It was perhaps for that reason that 
he had such a dislike for price-cutters 
among packers, and “grave-diggers” 
among customers. He never minced 
words on these subjects, and although 
his manner was mild and his language 
polite, he left no one in doubt as to his 
meaning. 

That his views were accepted—al- 
though too seldom put in practice by 
those who heard them—is indicated by 
the recognition accorded him as a 
leader in the industry. He was a di- 
rector of the American Meat Packers 
Association from its foundation in 1906, 
had been its president, and at his death 
was senior vice chairman of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers. 

A Long and Clean Record. 

In the pork packing business for 38 
years, his establishment produced a 
high-grade product, for which a proper 
price always was obtained without 
price cutting. 

He maintained a fully modern plant 


in the heart of the Germantown resi- 
dential district of Philadelphia, and yet 
there was never a complaint from resi- 
dents concerning its operation. 

John Felin was well-liked and well- 
known, modest and unassuming, yet an 
expert in his business. He came of a 
family associated for a long time with 
meat packing and merchandising. Mary 
Felin, a sister, operates a chain of meat 
stores in Philadelphia, and is known as 
one of the most successful merchan- 
disers in the retail meat field. 

He is succeeded at the head of the 
business by his son, Wm. C. Felin, who 
has already proved his ability as an 
executive and a merchandiser, and who 
has given evidence of the possession of 
the same characteristics for which his 
father was so highly regarded. An- 
other son, John J. Felin, Jr., is also 
associated with the business. 


Became Packer at Age of 27. 


John J. Felin was born on April 18, 
1863, in Jarrettown, Pa. His father 
killed hogs on his farmstead near town, 
selling the products in the old Callow- 
hill Market of Philadelphia. John went 
to the city at the age of 27 and there 
established, in the Germantown dis- 
trict in 1890, the company which today 
bears his name. He took into the busi- 


JOHN J. FELIN 


Late president John J. Felin & Co., Inc., 
and vice-chairman Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 
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ness his brother, William, who died 
three years ago, and later on William 
D. Reilly also joined the firm and js 
at present secretary and treasurer of 
the company. 

John J. Felin & Co., Inc., was incor. 
porated in 1902 with a capital of $200, 
000. Since then the organization has 
shown remarkable progress and has in- 
creased its capitalization at least four 
times, in 1905, 1908, 1915 and in 1920, 

Today the company has an author- 
ized common stock of $2,500,000, and 
preferred stock of $750,000. Last year 
the Felin organization did a business 
of $13,500,000, slaughtering 420,000 
hogs and purchasing nearly 200 car- 
loads of product in addition. 

The high regard in which Mr. Felin 
was held by all who knew him was 
plainly evidenced at the funeral, held 
on Tuesday, January 22. A large nun- 
ber of Philsdelphia wholesale and re- 
tail meat merchandisers were present, 
in addition to many eastern and west- 
ern packers, some of whom came from 
far distant points to do final honor to 
him, personally and with a veritable 
mountain of flowers. 


Packers Pay Last Tribute 


That John Felin was well-loved and 
highly respected by his many business 
associates is plainly revealed in the 
numerous expressions of sorrow which 
have been made since his death. The 
tributes which follow show that not 
only was he respected for his integrity 
and honesty as a successful business 
man, but—and more lasting to his 
memory—that they revered him for his 
qualities as a man. 

Thomas E. Wilson, president, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago: 

“As a personal friend and business 
acquaintance, I knew John J. Felin for 
many years. Early in his career he 
earned a reputation for square dealing. 
This reputation spread throughout the 
industry, and I know of no one whose 
judgment was more highly. respected 
and whose personal qualities were more 
admired.” 


Wm. Whitfield Woods, president In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers: 

“John Felin has contributed to the 
packing industry leadership through 
policies highly esteemed by his fellow 
packers. Thrifty in speech, definite and 
decisive when he had reached a con- 
clusion, his attitude toward any ques- 
tion in the industry carried great 
weight with his colleagues. His suc- 
cessful conduct of his business and his 
reputation for fair dealing justly 
earned him the esteem and respect of 
the packinghouse ‘community in con- 
spicuous measure.” 

(Continued on page 57.) 
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Dirty Hides Cost Money 


Manure and Mud Cause Big 
Losses to Entire Industry 

A recent investigation by the Com- 
mittee on Hides of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers showed that in 
the sale of 3,390,621 hides the deduc- 
tio for manure which had to be al- 
lowed to the buyers of hides amounted 
to nearly two million pounds. 

This is a matter of timely impor- 
tance, since these losses occur chiefly 
in the case of animals which come to 


market during the winter and early 


spring months. 

The big loss accruing from the pres- 
ence of mud and manure is due largely 
to lack of sanitary conditions in feed 
lots where cattle are prepared for mar- 
ket. This is readily seen by comparing 
the markets in the Southern part of 
the United States, where there is com- 
paratively little mud, with the Northern 
market allowances for manure during 
the winter months, when there is con- 
siderable manure and mud. For in- 
stance, at Fort Worth, Texas, out of 
113,871 hides shipped no allowance was 
made for manure; whereas at Chicago, 
out of 396,153 hides shipped, 267,150 
pounds was allowed. 

Three Causes of Losses. 

The loss which accumulates because 
of the presence of manure and mud on 
the hides of animals is threefold. 

In the first place the buyer, in pur- 
chasing the cattle, must make an al- 
lowance for the mud and dirt on the 
hides. The allowance for manure often 
amounts to as much as $1.00 per ewt. 
and, in cases where hides are very 
dirty, it is at least $5.00 to $7.00 per 
animal. 

Then there is the cost of disposing 
of all of this mud and manure at the 
packinghouse. 

The presence of the dirt on hides 
also affects the cure in the hide cellar 
in such a way as to make the product 
less valuable to the tanner. Conse- 
quently there is a big loss all the way 
down the line because of the presence 
of this unnecessary foreign matter on 
hides. 

Better Beef and More Profit. 

There are a number of losses also 
occurring which are difficult to mea- 
sure. For instance, cattle fed in a 
muddy lot do not turn feed into beef 
nearly so well as animals fed under 
sanitary conditions. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that show cattle are always 
clean and usually bring the top of the 
market, partly because of their free- 
dom from foreign material on the hides 
and partly because of the fact that the 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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B. A. I. OIL SPECIFICATIONS. 

To avoid confusion in connection with 
the new B. A. I. specifications issued 
recently for mineral oil to be used in 
denaturing white grease, it has been 
suggested that, when ordering this oil, 
packers not only should specify that it 
shall conform to the specifications of 
the B. A. I. but should also incorporate 


BE, J. MADDEN. 


Chairman Institute Committee on Hides. 
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these specifications into their order. 
Circular Letter No. 1581 of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, dated December 14, 
1928, outlines the specifications as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Hereafter, mineral oil used as 
a denaturant must have a specific grav- 
ity not lower than 0.835 at 60 degs. F. 
(15.5 degs. C.), a flash point (open cup) 
not lower than 250 degs. F. (121 degs. 
C.), and a boiling point not lower than 
465 degs. F. (241 degs. C.); must be 
easily recognizable by taste when pres- 
ent in fat in the proportion of one part 
of oil to 1,000 parts of fat; and must 
be used in the proportion of not less 
than one part to each 100 parts of 
grease.” 

Additional details in connection with 
the B. A. I. letter have been issued by 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
to its members in a bulletin which 
states: “Packers should experience no 
difficulty in obtaining oil which com- 
plies with the new specifications. Mem- 
bers should bear in mind that the quan- 
tity of the new denaturant to be used 
is twice the amount used heretofore.” 


oo. rr 


EUROPEAN MARGARINE MERGER. 

Three margarine factories in Den- 
mark have formed a trade alliance with 
large interests in Netherlands and soon 
will open a joint sales office in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, according to advices 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


The consolidation, which involves a cap- 
ital of approximately $200,000, in- 
cludes two concerns in Netherlands 
which have extensive activities in a 
number of European countries. 


——@—— 
Fewer Hogs on Farms January 1, 1929 


A decrease of 6,464,000 in the number 
of hogs on farms January 1, 1929, com- 
pared with the same time a year ago, 
is shown in the estimate of livestock 
on farms issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under date of 
January 25. 

There was only a slight decline in the 
number of cattle, consisting of both beef 
and dairy cattle, from the estimated 
number a year ago. Sheep showed an 
increase of approximately 2,500,000 
head over January 1, 1928. 

Hogs, including pigs—January 1, 
1929: Per cent of preceding year, 91.0; 
total number, 54,956,000; value per 
head, $13.01; total value, $714,760,000. 
January 1, 1928: Per cent of preceding 
year, 110.3; total number, 60,420,000; 
value per head, $13.16; total value, 
$794,941,000. January 1, 1927: Per 
cent of preceding year, 105.1; total 
number, 54,788,000; value per head, 
$17.25; total value, $945,012,000. 

All cattle and calves—January 1, 
1929: Per cent of preceding year, 
100.1; total number, 55,751,000; value 
per head, $59.35; total value, $3,308,- 
37,000. January 1, 1928: Per cent of 


preceding year, 98.0; total number, 
55,681,000; value per head, $51.10; total 
value, $2,845,067,000. January 1, 1927: 
Per cent of preceding year, 96.1; total 
number, 56,832,000; value per head, 
$40.20; total value, $2,289,551,000. 

Cows and heifers (two years old and 
over, kept for milk)—January 1, 1929: 
Per cent of preceding year, 100.0; total 
number, 21,820,000; value per head, 
$84.59; total value, $1,845,675,000. Jan- 
uary 1, 1928: Per cent of preceding 
year, 100.1; total number, 21,824,000; 
value per head, $73.93; total value, 
$1,613,373,000. January 1, 1927: Per 
cent of preceding year, 98.3; total num- 
ber, 21,801,000; value per head, $59.58; 
total value, $1,299,004,000. 

Sheep and lambs.—January 1, 1929: 
Per cent of preceding year, 105.9; total 
number, 47,171,000; value per head. 
$10.60; total value, $500,058,000. Jan- 
uary 1, 1928: Per cent of preceding 
year, 106.4; total number, 44,554,000; 
value per head, $10.25; total value, 
$456,687,000. January 1, 1927: Per 
cent of preceding year, 105.4; total 
number, 41,881,000; value per head, 
$9.71; total value, $406,588,000. 
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AN UNDEVELOPED MEAT FIELD. 
(Continued from page 20.) 
salesmen employed by wholesalers in- 

terested in institutional sales. 

The chart reproduced in this article 
lists the ten most important points of 
interest to institutional buyers, and five 
ways by which they can be used by a 
packer in order to do an unusual mer- 
chandising job. 

In some cases, this work can be com- 
bined and handled by associations. But 
the weakness of this system is that it 
reaches relatively few of the great 
number of prospects. And it does not 
in any direct way help individual pack- 
ers to cash in on the work done. 

Leads in Educational Work. 

Lectures and demonstrations play a 
very important part in educating insti- 
tutional buyers on the better use of 
meat but very few of the buyers can be 
reached in a year’s time. The printed 
word is needed to bring the facts before 
the masses. 

Miss Gudrun Carlson of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers is un- 
doubtedly the leader among educational 
workers in the food field. Her knowl- 
edge of institutional economics is 
thorough and practical. 

But she cannot begin to cover this 
enormous field of 310,000 quantity food 
service outlets in the United States. 
Her work put into words and pictures 
should be found in the leading institu- 
tional magazines, and used more exten- 
sively in direct mail. 

Again taking a page from the experi- 
ence of large food companies, we find 
that a part of their merchandising plan 
is to have a special institutional depart- 
ment, with someone in that department 
to make up quantity recipes, new spe- 
cialty dishes, give lectures, etc. In the 
case of meat companies, specialty dishes 
should be combination dishes that can 
be made easily and economically and 
sold at a profit. 


Some Merchandising Plans. 

The recipes so developed are used in 
advertising, direct mail and by the 
salesmen who call on the prospects. In 
this case, it acts as an opening wedge. 

All except the few hundred highest 
class chefs are very much interested in 
new recipes. A page offer in “Hotel 
Management” magazine and “Restau- 
rant Management” magazine, repeated 
in two issues, brought in requests for 
over 13,000 booklets. 

Institutional buyers are interested in 
what other buyers are doing. That’s 
why Geo. A. Hormel & Company fea- 
tures leading chefs. Their specialty 
dishes will be tried by other chefs. 

Testimonial copy is generally effec- 
tive in the institutional field. Associa- 
tions are numerous and have large 
memberships. As a result, most buy- 
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ers know each other in person or by feet wide. 


reputation. For this reason, we recom- 
mend this type of advertising. It can 
be made to put over the story of all the 
factors listed on the chart. 

Such testimonial advertising might 
tell how managers, chefs, stewards and 
other buyers use a meat specialty to 
build business and increase profits. The 
recipe should be offered free, together 
with a complete plan on how to “go and 
do likewise.” It should state the cost 
of raw food, and how the dish is listed 
on the menu, and. how it is advertised 
to increase its sale. 

A series of such advertisements 
would make an ideal booklet. 

Salads and Sandwiches. 

No meat company has tried to cash in 
on the enormous increase in salads and 
sandwiches. There are hundreds of 
ways to use meats in these combina- 
tions, but relatively few are used. 
Advertisements can be used to show 
how it can be done. 

Magazine advertising is but one 
factor in merchandising meat to these 
markets. Lectures and demonstrations 
are valuable—especially before schools 
of institutional management. Direct 
mail is essential to salesmen and 
buyers. : 

Another important factor is the hotel, 
restaurant and hospital expositions. 
Unfortunately, most exhibits are in- 
effective, due to lack of knowledge re- 
garding the needs of institutions. 

An exception to this was the Postum 
Company exhibit at the National 
Restaurant Show in Atlantic City. 
Edward T. Sojous of the Postum Com- 
pany describes it as follows: 

“Presenting a completely-equipped, 
smoothly-operating miniature restau- 
rant, with its own kitchen, staff, menus 
served at regular hours and all the con- 
venience of a permanent dining room, 
the booth of the Postum Company, Inc., 
at the annual National Restaurant As- 
sociation Convention at Atlantic City, 
October 1 to 5, fed close to 2,000 
restaurant men, their wives and their 
friends and guests. 

A Convention Restaurant. 

“The operation of the Postum Com- 
pany booth, exhibiting thirty-one prod- 
ucts, was unique in that the Atlantic 
City Convention was the first occasion 
in the history of the company that the 
establishment of the restaurant serving 
complete meals had ever been at- 
tempted. It was also the first time in 
the annals of the Restaurant Men’s 
Association that a completely equipped, 
self-contained restaurant, operated free 
of charge to all members of the asso- 
ciation, had ever been attempted. 

“The booth, containing dining room 
with eight tables, kitchen and exhibi- 
tion space for company products was 
approximately fifty feet long by twenty 
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Under the direction of My 
William Fay were four assistants fron 
the institutional department, five fron, 
the educational department of the com. 
pany, five institution salesmen, fin 
waitresses and three chocolate gir, 
dressed in the costume of the famoy 
Baker chocolate girl. 

“Special effort was made to gin 
prompt, speedy service, and it was re. 
corded at the end of the convention thy 
the hundreds of guests served at the 
tables had been fed without a hitch 
This smooth operation and exceptiong) 
service, unusual in most instances of 
such temporary setups, were commented 
upon several times by officers of the 
Restaurant Men’s Association during 
convention meetings, when the Postuy 
Company’s booth was given deserve 
praise. 

Food Like Home Cooking. 

“Another aim of those in charge of 
the booth was to give a real home 
cooked touch to the food and so popular 
was the Postum restaurant, located 
centrally in the midst of the exhibits 
lining the Atlantic City Steel Pier, that 
scores of association members and their 
guests made a point of meeting ther 
for luncheons or tea and of making it 
the focal point of their activities. 

“The purpose of the Postum Con. 
pany restaurant booth was solely fo 
the development of good will and th 
promotion of acquaintanceship among 
the visiting restaurant men from al 
parts of the country. No charge of any 
kind was made and no effort was made 
to push the sale of company products,” 

Shows of this kind give sales man 
agers and salesmen an opportunity to 
meet a great many buyers in a short 
space of time. They get the buyer’ 
reactions to the type of education sell 
ing outlined in this article. In every 
way they help to make a well-rounded 
merchandising plan. 

Sales Methods Must Be Good. 

Magazine advertising, lectures ani 
expositions do not offer a cure-all. They 
are important cogs which depend fo 
success on the proper synchronization 
of the selling machinery. 

The tendency to canned meats and 
distribution through institutional gro 
cery outlets must be kept in mind 
Sellers must be clean and above board 
Salesmen must be stimulated, service 
guaranteed, leads followed promptly, 
and educational work continued 
bring out new uses. 

But, for the packer who will go after 
this market aggressively and _intell- 
gently, there is a constantly growing 
market in units concentrated in sections 
where they can be reached easily and 
sold at a profit. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the last of 
Mr. Dahl’s articles. The discussion wil 
be continued by other experts. 
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INSTITUTE REGIONAL MEETING. 


The new plans for the Institute of 
American Meat Packers were outlined 
by President Wm. Whitfield Woods at 
a General Regional Committee meeting 
held at the offices of the Institute in 
Chicago, Thursday, January 24. The 
undertakings back of these plans were 
recently authorized by the executive 
committee of the Institute. 

The meeting was an augmented ses- 
sion of the Regional Committee, and 
was open to the entire membership of 
the Institute. 


MACHINERY PIONEER PASSES. 


With the recent death of George M. 
Stedman, former president of Sted- 
man’s Foundry & Machine Works, 
Aurora, Ind., there passed from the 
field one of the pioneer manufacturers 
of crushing, grinding and pulverizing 
machinery and a complete line of allied 
equipment for the packing and fertil- 
izer industries. 

The Stedman organization was 
founded in 1834 by the father of George 
M. Stedman, and the latter became head 
of the company in 1908, retaining lead- 
ership until shortly before the world 
war, Since then he had acted in an 
advisory capacity to the firm almost 
up until he was stricken with the heart 
attack which led to his death in a Mil- 
waukee, Wis., hospital. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Stedman company originally was 
founded for the manufacture of cotton 
presses, portable steam engines and 
portable saw mills. This was way 
back in 1854, when these things were 
new. The plant was advantageously 
located on the Ohio river and Mr. Sted- 
man, sr., shipped kis products down 
the river by barge, purchased a mule 
and rode back to the plant to continue 
business, 

In 1885 the first fertilizer machinery 
was imported from England, which 
marked the beginning of the present 
line of equipment. The company has 
devoted itself exclusively to allied 
equipment lines ever since, many of 
the machines having been the inven- 
tions of George M. Stedman himself. 
This includes equipment for crushing 
and grinding bones, tankage, blood, 
meat cracklings, and other packing- 
house by-products. 

Present executives of the company 
are Stuart B. Sutphin, president; 
Chester A. Peebles, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, and Perin Langdon, sec- 
tetary. Messrs. Sutphin and Peebles 
bought out Mr. Stedman’s in 1913. 


—-~d—__. 


_ Watch the “Wanted” page of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER for bargains 


and business opportunities. 
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Mayer’s First Dealers’ Day 


The opening of the new pork-cutting 
room and wholesale cooler at the plant 
of Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago, was 
made the occasion on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 20, to inaugurate the company’s 
first “Dealers’ Day.” Invitations were 
sent to retail meat dealers and others 
connected with the meat business to 
visit and inspect the plant on this day, 
and to share in the entertainment and 
refreshments provided. 

Between 3,500 and 4,000 people took 
the opportunity to see the plant, to in- 
spect the company’s products and to 
learn of the careful methods by which 
the company’s justly-famous merchan- 
dise is made, the plant being in opera- 
tion on this day. The visitors were 
largely from Chicago and surrounding 
territory, but representative dealers 
were present from Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

At half-hour intervals during the 
day, crowds of dealers were personally 
conducted through the plant by em- 
ployes familiar with the different 
processing operations and able to an- 
swer the questions asked. 

The plant tour included the shipping 
department; the curing cellar, which 
has a capacity of 2,000,000 Ibs. of meat; 
the beef, pork and lamb coolers; the 
new pork-cutting room, with a capacity 
of 300 hogs an hour; the clean, sani- 
tary sausage kitchen; the smokehouses; 
boiled meat department; summer sau- 
sage dry room; bacon-slicing room, and 
the other departments of interest to re- 
tailers. 

The shipping room of the plant and 
eertain other departments were taste- 


fully decorated for the occasion, booths 
being placed in the former, where the 


numerous products were on display. 
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At one end of the wholesale depart- 
ment was a refreshment stand, manned 
by an expert caterer and his staff, 
where one could eat and drink to the 
heart’s content. The menu consisted of 
the very choicest hot roast beef, roast 
pork, piping hot baked ham, steaming 
German weiners, delicious coffee, and 
cigars and cigarettes for those who 
cared to smoke. 

One of the features of the day which 
attracted special attention was the 
cleverly-edited “newspaper” gotten up 
for the occasion by sales manager Fred 
H. Minifie. It contained feature ar- 
ticles by Oscar G. Mayer, president of 
the company, and by Fred H. Minifie, 
Charles Robertson, and James Walsh, 
and contained much other interesting 
matter. It was a work which would do 
credit to almost any editorial staff. 

The company feels that this first 
“open house” for the dealers has been 
of considerable benefit; that it has been 
the means of building considerable good 
will, and of help to retailers in aiding 
them to appreciate some of the prob- 
lems the meat packer is up against. It 
is the plan to hold another “dealers’ 
day” next year. 

a 

STEDMAN’S EXPAND IN EAST. 

Stedman’s Foundry & Machine 
Works, Aurora, Ind., will open on Feb- 
ruary 1 an Eastern sales office at 1109 
Otis Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. The new 
office will be in charge of William E. 
Schaffnit, who will have supervision of 
the company’s sales in the Central At- 
lantic and New England states. This 
move is designed to give increased 
service to the company’s eastern cus- 
tomers under the direction of Mr. 
Schaffnit, who is well known in the 
Eastern engineering field. 





ALL DRESSED UP TO RECEIVE VISITORS. 
The shipping room of the Oscar Mayer & Co. plant, Chicago, decorated to receive 


visitors on dealers’ day, Sunday, 


January 20. 


Numerous attractively-decorated 


booths, in which were displayed the company’s products, were erected in this room. 


Note the two boxing pigs in the ring and the interested pig spectator. 
ecasses were frozen in the positions shown for the occasion. 


The car- 
Between 3,500 and 4,000 


retailers visited and were shown through the plant on this day. 





Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Items under this head cover mat- 
ters of general] and particular inter- 
est to the meat and allied industries 
in connection with traffic and trans- 
portation problems, rate hearings 
and decisions, etc. Further infor- 
mation on these subjects may be 
obtained by writing to THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Col- 








ony Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 














CATTLE LOSSES IN TRANSIT. 

Recommendations looking to the re- 
duction of cattle losses in transit were 
recently made by a committee repre- 
senting livestock production and mar- 
keting interests. 

These recommendations are of espe- 
cial value to livestock producers and 
buyers of stocker and feeder cattle, and 
have to do largely with the protection 
to be given animals of lowered vitality 
and those exhausted from long ship- 
ment to stockyards and then back to 
the country for feeding. 

For the benefit of shippers, commis- 
sion men, traders, feeders, and others 
who handle cattle, the committee makes 
the following detailed recommendations, 
which also have been approved by live- 
stock officials of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture: 

“Avoid hard driving and allow ample 
time for rest before loading. On ar- 
rival at the pens, the animals should 


not be allowed to fill up on water, but 
should first have rest and be fed some 
native grass or non-legume hay. 
“Avoid overcrowding cattle in the 
cars. In cold weather, bed the car well. 
In very severe weather, in northern 
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latitudes, it may be well to line the side 
walls of the car with heavy paper, espe- 
— in the case of young or unthrifty 
cattle. 


“Give feed and water at proper in- 
tervals en route. When unloaded for 
feed, water and rest, the cattle should 
have plenty of time to become well 
rested. 

“Under the 28-hour law, five hours’ 
rest is the minimum specified time, and 
the railroads ordinarily allow that 
period, exclusive of the time of unload- 
ing and reloading. ‘It is better, how- 
ever, to give stocker and feeder cattle 
special care, allowing at least eight 
hours for feed, water, and rest. Plenty 
of rest and regular feeding and water- 
ing are essential if animals are to ar- 
rive at final destination in the best pos- 
sible condition. Cows in an advanced 
stage of pregnancy, commonly termed 
‘springers,’ should receive particular at- 
tention. 

“The common practice of withholding 
water from animals until they are very 
thirsty, so that later they will take a 
heavy fill, is harmful. The practice 
tends to upset the digestive system so 
seriously that the animals are slow in 
resuming normal feeding and gain in 
weight. It is therefore recommended 
that this damaging process be discon- 
tinued through general agreement 
among livestock owners and handlers.” 

The members of the committee who 
studied the situation and made the rec- 
ommendations are E. C. Brown, repre- 
senting the National Livestock Ex- 
change; Charles E. Day, the National 
Traders’ Exchange; Dr. W. J. Embree, 
the Western Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau, and the railroads; L. W. Kube, 
public stockyards; and F. G. Ketner, the 
National Livestock Producers’ Associa- 
tion. Though not a member of the com- 
mittee, Dr. A. W. Miller, chief of the 
Packers and Stockyards Division of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, acted 
in an advisory capacity. 





RIGHT WAY TO BED CAR FOR HANDLING CATTLE IN COLD WEATHER. 
This illustration shows a stock car which has been properly bedded for trans- 


porting cattle during the winter months. 


Note that the paper dunnage, with which 


the car is lined as a protection against excessive exposure, extends high enough to 
prevent strong air currents from striking the animals directly. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The United Kosher Products Co. has 
been incorporated at Wilmington, 
with capital of $500,000 preferred stock 
and 8,000 shares of common stock, to 
manufacture sausage and meat prod. 
ucts. 

Swift & Company are planning the 
construction of a two or three-story 
building in Eugene, Ore., to be main. 
tained as a branch house for distriby. 
tion in the upper Willamette River dis. 
trict and adjacent territory. 

The Pipkin-Boyd-Neal Packing (Co, 
Joplin, Mo., meat packers, are cop. 
structing additions and improving their 
facilities with new equipment and 
cooler apparatus, the extensions to be 
completed about March 1 at a cost of 
$15,000. The company plans soon to 
extend its activities to interstate as 
well as intra-Missouri business. 

The Hansen Packing Co., Butte, 
Mont., beef and pork packers, now is 
owned jointly by Walter G. Hansen and 
W. A. Clark, Jr., Mr. Clark having re- 
cently acquired all stock in the con. 
pany not owned by President Hansen, 

The Carteret Abattoir, Inc., has been 
incorporated at Perth Amboy, N. J, 
with capital of $100,000, by Jom 
Toolan of Perth Amboy. 

Mann. & Pelton have _ established 
headquarters as a hog buying organi- 
zation in the Security Bank building, 
Billings, Mont. A. H. Pelton, member 
of the Pelton & Clark sheep buying 
organization, Billings, and J. Mann of 
Columbus, Mont., are partners in the 
new enterprise. 

The meat packing plant of Ennis D. 
Wait at Salem Ore., was damaged by 
fire recently to the extent of several 
hundred dollars loss. 

Nicholas Miller, Stevens Point, Wis, 
meat dealer, has let contract for con- 
struction of a rendering plant. 


The Maas Old Style Sausage (Co, 
Portland, Ore., has decreased the 
amount of its capital stock to $15,000. 


The Gulf & Valley Cotton Oil Co, 
Inc., New Orleans, La., was. incorpo- 
rated recently with capitalization of 
$600,000. 

The Union Meat Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., has been incorporated to maintain 
an abattoir and to preserve meats and 
meat products in cold storage. Capital 
stock is given as $10,000, consisting of 
100 shares of stock of $100 par value. 

The Miller Packing Co., Oakland, 
Calif., producers of sausage, hams and 
lard, is erecting a new plant adjoining 
the present location at 224 Second St. 
The old buildings will be abandoned on 
completion of the new plant, which is 
expected to increase the company’s 
present capacity. Modern cooler equip- 
ment will be installed. 

The branch house of Morris & Com- 
pany at Trenton, N. J., was damaged 
by fire recently with a loss of approx 
mately $50,000. Sales have been routed 
temporarily through the Trenton 
branch of Armour and Company. 

Articles of incorporation were fil 
recently in Hanford, Calif., by the Cat- 
well, Kelly, Eisenlauer Co., capital 
$200,000, for operating abattoirs and 
dealing generally in livestock, hides, 
meats and produce. Incorporators art 
Harriet F. Cadwell, Walter Kelly and 
K. Eisenlauer, all of Hanford, Calif. 
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Where Do We Go From Here? 

Of what will this “better merchandis- 
ing” we are hearing so much about 
these days consist ? 


In the last analysis it will be a drive 
for business, for increased consumption 
and better profits. All details and 
preparations such as_ trademarking, 
branding, packaging, wrapping, better- 
ing quality, etc., will be but objects to 
achieve these ends. 

One salesman who has given con- 
siderable thought and study to the 
better merchandising of meats said re- 
cently that the better merchandising of 
these products hinges on merchandise 
wrapped and packaged neatly and 
attractively, trade marks and brands 
and intensive advertising. 

And, he said further, the packer who 
is on the ground first with the heaviest 
guns will have an advantage it will be 
difficult for competitors to overcome. 

By this he meant that the packer who 
realizes first the possibilities in better 
merchandising, who first starts inten- 
sive advertising in a territory, and who 
backs up this advertising with quality 
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products wrapped and 
packaged, will get the cream of the 


business. 


attractively 


And having won it, it will be easy for 
him to keep it as long as his quality 
and service are “right” and he continues 
his effort to keep his trade “sold.” 

Which is but another way of saying 
that the efficient, energetic, far-sighted 
merchandiser will get and keep the 
business. 

Better merchandising will make con- 
sumers more meat conscious as it edu- 
cates them in meat matters. It will 
make them better judges of meats and 
more discriminating as to meat quality. 
The packer who cannot or will not get 
his plant processes right will be up 
against stiff competition. 

Better merchandising will be a battle 
for business, but it will also create more 
business. There will be rich rewards 
for the packer who has the ambition 
and the ability to win customer good 
will and acceptance for his products. 
In some respects it will be a survival 
of the fittest. The fit will find the 
effort very much worth while, while the 
unfit will find the going hard. 

ee eee 


What Next? 


Refrigerator cars equipped with me- 
chanical refrigeration and offering pos- 
sibilities for reducing considerably the 
cost of transporting meats and meat 
products; 

A new device for stunning hogs and 
cattle automatically, at a speed of han- 
dling and a low cost not possible with 
methods in vogue today ; 

Faster and more economical methods 
of performing certain dressing opera- 
tions on the hog killing floor; 

Better, quicker and more economical 
inter-department transportation meth- 
ods; 

A quicker, better and cheaper means 
of freezing meats and meat products. 

Experiments are under way on all 
these things. And in each case the ex- 
periments have progressed to the point 
where it seems very probable that the 
particular method will be perfected. 

The ultimate in processing methods 
in the meat packing plant has not 


yet been reached. As a matter 


of fact, in the offing there are methods 
and processes which promise to be as 
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revolutionary as any perfected up to 
this time. 

All of which points to the necessity 
for the packer to be on his toes con- 
tinually. Improvements are coming so 
rapidly these days that unless a man is 
on the alert at all times he is very 
liable to become a “back number” be- 
fore he is aware of it. 

——Je— 


An Unheeded Warning 


The disease which probably strikes 
more terror to the heart of the livestock 
producer than any other has again ap- 
peared in California. 

Foot-and-mouth infection was found 
in a herd of hogs fed on ship’s gar- 
bage. The infection was believed to 
have found its source in garbage from 
a ship that had visited a foreign port 
and that later docked at a California 
port. 

The immediate result of this discov- 
ery was the slaughter and burial of this 
entire herd of 3,500 hogs. Fortunately 
the herd was an isolated one, and it is 
believed the 
spread. 


infection has not been 


Only a few years ago another out- 
break of this dread disease resulted 
in the sacrifice of some of the finest 
of California’s dairy cattle among thou- 
sands of other cattle and hogs, and the 
expenditure of large sums of money in 
wiping out the disease, not only from 
domesticated animals but from the deer 
that roamed the range sections. 

That outbreak resulted in embargos 
on livestock and many agricultural 
products from California, and the plac- 
ing of many barriers that resulted in 
great financial loss to the people of the 
state. 

With the quantities of grain and 
other well-recognized hog feeds avail- 
able in this country, the feeding of hogs 
on garbage appears to be a none too 
desirable practice. The small saving 
made in the utilization of this material 
for feed looks ridiculous in the light of 
the great losses which have been sus- 
tained by the stockmen of California 
alone. 

California’s experience of a few years 
ago would seem to have been sufficient- 
ly severe to place a ban on garbage 
feeding, and under no circumstances 
should the use of ship’s garbage have 
been permitted. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Making Corned Beef 


What are some of the standard cuts 
of corned beef, and how are they pre- 
pared? 

This information is asked by a South- 
ern packer who has not made this prod- 
uct previously. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are beginning the slaughter of cattle and 
would like to make corned beef. Please tell us 
some of the standard cuts and cures for this 
product. 

Almost every packer or curer has 
some variations in his method of mak- 
ing corned beef, developed out of long 
experience with the product. 

Some standard cuts and cures used 
in the making of corned beef follow: 


Brisket Boneless Corned Beef. 


The best grade product should be 
made from strictly No. 1 quality native 
steer briskets. Brisket pieces should 
be used that will average 18 lbs. and 
up, bone in. 

All bone should be removed and the 
piece finished off smooth and free from 
rough edges and blemishes of any kind. 
The yield of boneless brisket should be 
about 73 per cent. 

This product may be cured in second- 
hand barrels if desired, packed at 200 
Ibs. green weight. Line the barrels 
with regular muslin bag liner, and fill 
with about 10 gals. of pickle, made ac- 
cording to the following formula: 

For 100 gal. pickle: 

20 lbs. sugar 

4 lbs. nitrate of soda 
on a foundation of plain pickle of 59 
degs., with a finished strength of 
62 degs. at a temperature of 34 to 36 
degs. F. 

The barrel should be given three roll- 
ings or overhaulings, on the 5th, 10th 
and 15th days after packing. The 
product is ready for shipment in 21 
days. 

If necessary to carry over the cured 
age, the barrels may be transferred at 
cured age to freezer temperatures of 
10 to 15 degs. above zero. 

The following temperatures have 
been found to give best results in cur- 
ing this product: 

Temperature of meat, 36 to 38 degs. 

Temperature of pickle, 34 to 36 degs. 

Temperature of curing room, 36 to 38 
degs. 

Boneless Rolled Corn Beef. 


This product should be made from the 
top selection of canner plates, averag- 
ing 25 to 30 lbs., with the first brisket 
included. Thin plates are to be pre- 


ferred as thick plates do not roll well. perature of the pickle 34 to 36 degs, 


The plates should be boned green and 
the boneless plate cured. The yield 
on boned plates from regular plates 
should be 65 to 70 per cent. 

This product may be cured in stand- 
ard vats or in barrels. The pieces 
should be sprinkled with fine salt be- 
fore packing to prevent them from 
sticking together. 

Cure with a pickle made as follows: 
For 100 gals. pickle use 

266 Ibs of salt 

3% lbs. refined nitrate of soda, 
making a finished pickle of 101 degs. 
strength at a temperature of 34 to 36 
degs. F. 

In curing, the temperature of the 
meat should be 36 to 38 degs.; the tem- 








| CuringS.P.Meats 


More money is lost in poor 
curing than in almost any 
other line of meat manu- 
facturing. 

Too many curers operate 
on the “by guess and by 
gosh” plan—and then won- 
der what’s the matter with 
their meats! 

In the old days the best 
curing formulas were kept 
under lock and key, and 
there was supposed to be 
some mysterious power in 
them. 

Today the best curers all 
know the best methods, and 
there are no secret formulas. 
The secret is in the intelli- 
gent use of standard 
formulas. 

Standard formulas and 
full directions for curing 
sweet pickle meats have been 
published by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Subscribers 
can obtain copies by sending 
in the following coupon, ac- 
companied by 2-cent stamp: 
The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, II1. 


Please send me copy of formula 
and directions for “Curing S. P. 
Meats.” 























and the temperature of the curing room 
36 to 38 degs. 

This product should be overhauled 
the 2nd, 10th and 20th days. It reache 
cured age in 15 days in the winter seg. 
son and 30 days in summer. 

Roll the plates only after they ay 
fully cured. They are rolled and tieg 
with 4 or 5 strings of seine twine, the 
outside of the plate forming the outside 
of the roll. Care should be taken t 
see that the roll is made as tight a 
possible, bringing all loose ends ang 
trimmings into the inside. 

Beef Rump Butts. 

This kind of corned beef is mage 
from good grade canner cattle, and con. 
sists of the regulation rump cut. This 
cut is boneless and should range ip 
weight from 5 to 8 lbs. 

It may be cured either in vats o 
in tierces. If in vats, 1,140 lbs. green 
weight is packed into the regulation 
size. If in tierces, the meat is packed 
290 Ibs. green weight. 

Each piece should be rubbed with 
fine salt before packing and salt should 
be sprinkled between each layer of 
meat. 

Pickle with the same formula as that 
given for boneless rolled corned beef. 
The temperatures are the same as those 
suggested for the rolled product. 

Overhaul on the 5th and 15th days 
after packing, by rolling the tierces 
or transferring from one vat to an- 
other. 

The product reaches cured age in 15 
days in winter and 30 days in summer. 

Tierce cure may be retarded and the 
product held for several months by 
transferring to the freezer at a tem- 
perature of 15 to 18 degs. 

ee 


CUDAHY ADDITION COMPLETED. 

The new $800,000 addition to the 
plant of the Cudahy Packing (Co, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been completed 
and is ready to be placed in operation. 
The building, which is equipped with 
the latest and most efficient equipment, 
will be used for the slaughter of cat- 
tle and sheep. It has a capacity of 
1,000 cattle and 1,500 sheep daily. 

The building is built of concrete 
steel, and is fire proof. Besides the 
cattle and sheep killing department m 
the building, there will be storage de 
partments for various products of the 
plant. This addition to the plant will 
greatly facilitate the killing and han- 
dling of stock, and this will be followed 
by the erection of other buildings t 
take the place of structures that have 
become too small for handling the busi- 
ness of the company. 
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To Prevent Blue Lard 


What makes lard turn blue, and how 
can this condition be prevented? 

An Eastern packer has been having 
blue lard and wants to avoid this un- 
usual color. He says: 

Bditor The National Provisioner: 

Will you be so kind as to inform me how to 
prevent lard from turning blue in the winter? I 
refer to steam lard. 

Lard has a blue cast at times, but 
as far as available information indi- 
cates, there is nothing seasonal about 
this condition. 

The most satisfactory way to over- 
come this blue cast is by the use of a 
small filter press and the treatment of 
the lard with a good decolorizing car- 
bon. This carbon should be mixed with 
fuller’s earth, in a proportion of about 
1 to 8, to reduce the filtering cost, and 
also to increase the ease of removal of 
the decolorizing carbon from the lard. 

a 


§. P. Curing Materials 


A Western packer has been using 
saltpeter in curing his S. P. meats, and 
has not been quite satisfied with the 
color he gets. 

He asks about the relative strength 
of nitrate of soda and saltpeter: 

Bditor The National Provisioner: 

In your book **The Packer's Encyclopedia,” on 
page 92 is a recipe for sweet pickle calling for 
4 lbs. nitrate of soda or its equivalent in salt- 
“— use and have only saltpeter, we should 
like to know the difference in strength of the 
two chemicals. In other words, how much salt- 
peter should we use to 100 gals. of brine? We 
have not been quite satisfied with the color we 
have been getting on our hams. 

On the same page of “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia” to which this packer 
refers may be found an explanation of 
the difference in strength between 
nitrate of soda and saltpeter. 

Nitrate of soda is 16 per cent stronger 
than saltpeter. In other words, 84 lbs. 
of nitrate of soda will do as much cur- 
ing as 100 lbs. of saltpeter. 

Either of these ingredients has not 
only curing properties, but has a great 
deal to do with color fixation. 

In formulas where 4 lbs. of nitrate 
of soda are recommended and it is de- 
sired to use saltpeter instead, the 
amount of saltpeter would be 4 lbs. 
10 oz. 

—@—— 


FOREIGN TRADE OPENINGS. 


The U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce lists several for- 
tign trade opportunities for American 
exporters and manufacturers of meats, 
meat products and animal products, in- 
cluding the following: Salted meats, 

e Opportunity No. 35,440, in Paris, 
ince, agency; lard, bacon and mar- 
garine, No. 35,425, in La Linea, Spain, 
agency; oils and fats for soap manu- 
facture, No. 35,480, in Hamburg, Ger- 
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many, agency; lard, No. 35,435, in 
Guatemala, C. A., purchase; corned 
beef, No. 35,525, in Batavia, Java, pur- 
chase; corned beef, No. 35,538, in Ber- 
lin, Germany, agency; hog casings, No. 
35,546, in Melbourne, Australia, agency; 
lard, bacon and hams, No. 35,545, in 
Melbourne, Australia, agency; stearine, 
No. 35,737, in Casablanca, Morocco, 
agency; complete line of packinghouse 
products, No. 35,647, in Santo Domingo, 
Porto Rico, agency; edible oils, No. 35,- 
635, in Havana, Cuba, agency. Firms 
interested in the above openings should 
communicate with the Bureau for 
specific information, being sure to men- 
tion the trade opportunity number. 
rr 


DIRTY HIDES COST MONEY. 
(Continued from page 23.) 
clean sanitary conditions under which 
they were fed permitted them to attain 
a maximum of condition. 

If cattle on feed would be allowed to 
feed and sleep under conditions where 
pasture or timberland is available for 
them, much of this condition could be 
eliminated. Maintenance is obviously 
cheaper in clean quarters. Animals 
forced to flounder around in dirty and 
muddy pens will require more feed per 
pound when being prepared for market. 
Cattle on full feed preparatory to mar- 
ket are not being properly handled 
when they are forced to exert them- 
selves and burn up energy when fed 
in pens filled with deep mud and ma- 
nure. 

The whole question is one of cleanli- 
ness and sanitation. The months when 
dirty hides are found most frequently 


on the market are January, February, 
March and April. 


ee” oe 
U. S. LARD IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 


Sales of American lard in Czecho- 
Slovakia have improved recently, ac- 
cording to reports to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, owing to conditions 
which have brought about a narrower 
margin between the price of the Amer- 
ican and the Dutch products, resulting 
in a substantial decrease in the demand 
for Dutch lard. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, the report states, prices on Hun- 
garian lard increased and imports were 


negligible. 
————— 
CUBA EXPORTS FRESH MEATS. 


The first export shipment of fresh 
meat from Cuba to the United States 
was made recently by an American 
abattoir located in Luyano, a suburb of 
Havana, according to advices to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. The 
shipment consisted of 75 beef carcasses, 
and it is understood that the American 
enterprise involved with headquarters 
in Florida, plans three shipments of 
fresh meat each week from now on. 
Consignments for Florida and other 
southern points will be carried by ferry 
and rail in refrigerator cars with a ca- 
pacity of 60 carcasses, while shipments 
for New York will go direct by Ward 
Line steamers. Cuba has been a large 
importer of all kinds of meats in the 
past, but not an exporter. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 





TO FIGURE STEAM FLOW. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 

Here is a very simple rule which will 
enable anybody to calculate the amount 
of steam that any pipe will carry, 
knowing the velocity of steam through 
the pipe and the pipe dia:.eter. 

Six thousand feet per minute is the 
most common velocity allowed for 
steam. However, sometimes higher 
velocities are required and sometimes 
lower velocities are desirable. The rule 
can be altered to take care of any veloc- 
ity. It is as follows: 

“Square the internal diameter of the 
pipe in inches, and multiply by 5.46. 
Then divide by the _ specific vol- 
ume of the steam in cubic feet per 
pound.” 

This rule gives the total number of 
pounds of steam that will be carried by 
the pipe at u velocity of 1,000 feet per 
minute. 


on 2,000 ft. per min. multiply by 
10.92. 

For 3,000 ft. per min. multiply by 
16.38. 

For 4,000 ft. permin, multiply by 
21.84. 

For 5,000 ft. per min. multiply by 
27.30. 

For 6,000 ft. per min. multiply by 
32.76. 

For 7,000 ft. per min. multiply by 
38.22. 
on 8,000 ft. per min. multiply by 

For 9,000 ft. per min. multiply by 
49.14. 

For 10,000 ft. per min. multiply by 
54.60. 

For example, how many pounds of 


steam at 200 lbs. absolute pressure per 
square inch, will flow through a pipe 
whose internal diameter is 4 inches? 
This is a typical problem. 

First, look up the “specific volume” 
of 200-lbs. steam. You will find it in 
any first class steam table. “Specific 
volume” is the number of cubic feet 
occupied by one pound of steam. The 
greater the pressure, the less the 
specifie volume, of course, because at 
high pressure the steam is squeezed 
into smaller space. 

You will find in your steam table that 
at 200 lbs. absolute pressure, 1 lb. of 
steam occupies 2.29 cu. ft. You there- 
fore simply multiply 4 by 4, then by 
5.46, and lastly divide by 2.29. The 


result is 38.1 lbs. of steam per minute 
at 1,000 ft. velocity. 


For other velocities, use the figures 
given above in place of the 5.46. In 
the event that you should want the 
velocity to be an intermediate figure, 
such as 4,500 ft. per min., multiply the 
1,000 rate by 4.5. It is very easy after 
you once get the hang of it. 
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Extra sales... thru Cellophane 


HESE attractive Sinclair meats are splendid 
examples of the rapidly increasing variety of 
meat items that packers in all parts of the country 
are marketing today in Cellophane with excep- 
tional success. These include dried beef, brick 
sausage, frankfurters, smoked hams, smoked 
shoulders, bacon squares, meat loaves, salami, etc. 
They are ideal display units and can be shown 
even on open stands without fear of dirt or 
handling. This modern packaging method may 


point the way to increased sales in 1929 for you. 

Our Package Development Department will b 
glad to work with you in developing a satisfactory 
wrapping for your meats. Send usa sample andle 
us return it wrapped in Cellophane. Also send for 
our new de luxe descriptive booklet. 

Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Canadian Agent: Wm. B. Stewar 
& Sons, Limited, Toronto, Canada. Pacific Coast 
Agent: Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco, Cal 


Cellophane 


Cellophane ws she registered trademark of Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., to designate its transparent cellulose sheets and films, developed from pure wood pulp (wot a by-predxt 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Display Sells Goods 


One Salesman Finds Simple Way 
to Increase Tonnage 


Could the average meat retail- 
er sell a greater variety of mer- 
chandise ? 


One packer salesman believes 
that he could. Further, it is his 
opinion that all that is necessary 
to gain this greater turnover is to 
buy the goods and display. them. 
People will buy merchandise they 
see in stock, he says, but will not 
ask for it if they are not re- 
minded it can be had. 


And, of greater interest, his 
experiences seem to bear out this 
contention. At least he offers a 
suggestion for increasing volume 
that many packer salesmen will 
find of value. 


He says: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

I have recently started a plan of 
keeping in readily available form the 
kinds and quantities of products sold 
by me to each retailer on whom I call. 

Each week I analyze this informa- 
tion, compare the purchases of one re- 
tailer with another in the same terri- 
tory and attempt to draw conclusions 
from the facts shown. The results are 
interesting, and I believe they are 
going to be of considerable value to me 
and to my firm. 

For example, last week I learned 
that John Jones purchased a consider- 
able quantity of pork, less beef and 
practically no mutton or lamb. Frank 
Smith in the same city bought almost 
as much beef as pork and his purchases 
of lamb were larger than Jones’. 

Why does Smith sell practically as 
much pork, considerable more beef and 
a great deal more lamb than Jones? I 
am going to find out. Then I am going 
to Jones with suggestions that will aid 
him to increase his sales of beef and 
lamb. I am going to try to help him 
to do a bigger business. Incidentally 
I am going to help myself. 


Meat Specialties Are Suggested. 


Some of my customers, I find, do a 
nice business in canned meats and spe- 
cialties. Others in the same territory 
handle little of this merchandise. The 
same is true of “ready-to-serve” spe- 
cialties, cheese and other products that 
most meat salesmen sell. 

I have not gone far enough in my 
analyses of the sales to my different re- 
tailers to arrive, as yet, at any definite 





DIDJA EVER NOTICE THAT 
BUSINESS TURNS UP FOR THE 


conclusions, but it seems to me now 
that the retailers who are turning over 
each week a well-rounded stock of mer- 
chandise are using no extraordinary 
methods. I believe now that it is sim- 
ply a matter of buying the goods and 
displaying them in a manner that will 
be appealing to consumers and cause 
them to buy. 

Casual observation has confirmed 
this opinion to date. I find that the 
man who has the goods and displays 
them properly is able to sell them. A 
customer may ask for a certain prod- 
uct occasionally, even though there is 
no display to call it to her attention, 
but she will order it more frequently 
if it is in stock and she can see it. 

I recently had one experience that 
seems to prove this. Through an error 
in the shipping department, one of my 
customers received a gross of 1-lb. cans 
of a particular meat he had not ordered 
and for which he had but few, if any, 
calls. He wanted to return the mer- 
chandise, but I prevailed on him to 
keep it and display it, promising to 
take off his hands within a limited time 
the cans he had not sold. 

I helped him to arrange the display 
attractively with a few neat signs call- 
ing attention to the product. He sold 
out in a short time and now these meats 
are kept regularly in stock and he 
orders them frequently. On strength 
of this experience I have also induced 
him to buy other meats and products 
he never carried formerly. With one 
exception he has had success with all 
of them. Today he is carrying a larger 
variety of merchandise than ever be- 
fore and his turnover is greater. 

I wonder if any other salesmen have 
had similar experiences or if they are 
working along similar lines? There 
appears to be some possibilities in this 
connection that both salesmen and re- 
tailers in many sections, at least, have 
overlooked. 

Yours very truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 


| Tips for Your Trade 








ARE “SPECIALS” PROFITABLE? 


There seems to be a growing tend- 
ency among retail meat dealers to meet 
chain store competition by offering 
“specials” several times a week. The 
value of this practice is questionable. 

Salesmen can help their customers 
by getting the experiences of those on 
whom they call, and passing on the in- 
formation. 

One meat retailer who formerly ad- 
vertised “specials” two or three times 
a week has. discontinued the practice. 
After watching results for several 
years he has come to the conclusion 
that the benefits go in the main to 
those who are not regular customers 
of the store. 

His principal objection to “specials,” 
he says, is that they attract bargain 
hunters—people who rarely visit the 
store except when “specials” are ad- 
vertised. And these, he found, rarely 
purchase anything but “specials.” 

Inasmuch as he figured to sell spe- 
cials at cost, or a very little above, the 
extra business developed brought no 
additional profits. 

On the other hand, while regular cus- 
tomers also took advantage of the low- 
er prices, the extra customers who 
visited the store on special days often 
inconvenienced them. Many times, he 
says, he has seen a regular customer 
walk out without buying because it was 
impossible to wait on her promptly. 

The idea behind advertising specials 
is that more people are attracted to the 
store, and that these also purchase mer- 
chandise other than the “specials” ad- 
vertised. This may be true, this deal- 
er believes, in the case of grocery and 
some other stores, but he is quite sure 
it does not hold true for the meat store. 
People purchase meats only for their 
immediate needs, he finds. 

——e—___ 
SELL QUALITY FIRST. 


The first aim of a salesman when 
trying to sell a prospect should be to 
establish the quality of his products. 
Too many make the mistake of talking 
prices first. When this is done the 
prospect is given the opportunity to 
compare the salesman’s products with 
those of an inferior grade for which 
a lower price is charged. 

The wise salesman sells his products 
first, then quotes prices. By doing this 
he reverses the thinking of the pros- 
pect; he sells instead of taking orders. 
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More Hogs and Fewer Cattle Feature of Last Year 


Cattle prices during 1928 stood 
at the highest level during any 
peace-time year. They reached 
their lowest points in March and 
December and the peak in Sep- 
tember. 

At no time did the average price 
of native steers at Chicago go as 
low as $12.00. The trend of price 
fluctuations showed little relation 
to the earlier years. 

This high price was closely re- 
lated to the more limited receipts, 
which were evident not only in na- 
tive steers but in all classes of cat- 
tle. The runs of “Westerns” were 
smaller than in many years, but 
large numbers of cattle moved di- 
rect from range to feedlot. 

The competition for stockers 
and feeders, both at the central 
markets and on the ranges, re- 
sulted in much speculation, and 


in placing false values on both 
feeders and fed cattle. 

This situation resulted in direct 
loss to the cattle feeder who, as a 
result of speculative activity, paid 
a price for his feeders consider- 
ably higher than could be realized 
on the same animals after a rea- 
sonable feeding period. 

Cattle are recognized as being 
at the low point of the production 
cycle, which is necessarily ac- 
companied with high prices. It is 
probable that with increased pro- 
duction cattle prices will rest at 
lower levels, but it is doubtful if 
they will ever seek the low aver- 
age level of the earlier years. 

In other words, cattle prices are 
being steadily stabilized at higher 
prices. 

The year was an unusual one in 
hog receipts, which automatically 
affected prices. During the first 


three months hog receipts were 
exceptionally heavy, even for the 
winter packing season. With the 
decline in receipts which began jp 
April, prices began to mount and 
moved in inverse proportion to the 
declining hog receipts. When re. 
ceipts reached their lowest point 
in September, prices reached the 
high point of the year. 

The spring pig crop began to 
move early, and the beginning of 
what is normally the winter pack. 
ing season was moved forward 
several weeks. However, in spite 
of the heavy runs that continued 
to increase throughout the last 
three months of the year, prices 
held at better levels than during 
the same period of 1927. 


Hog runs during 1928 were 
among the highest of record, and 
the heavy receipts have continued 
well into the new year. The ques 


This chart in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER MARKET SERVICE series shows the trends of livestock receipts and prices 
during 1928 compared with each of the four previous years. 


Seasonal Trend in Receipts and Prices of Live-Stock at Representative Markets 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


t Stronger—Trade More Active 
—. Run Lighter—Weather Un- 
favorable for Movement—Hogs Ad- 
vanced Sharply—Exports Lard Good 

—Cash Trade Fair. 

A better volume of speculative trade 
and a stronger market was the feature 
in hog products the past week. The 
liquidated position in futures, and the 
reasonableness of prevailing hog levels 
was readily reflected in a sharp rally 
in both lard and hogs, with a letup in 
the hog movement brought about by 
severely cold weather West and North- 

est. 

"Te prices advanced about $1.00 to 
around $9.80 average, the best level 
since last November. This brought 
about more or less buying and covering 
in lard and uncovered stop-loss orders. 
Continued strength in corn and an ad- 
vancing market in cottonseed oil were 
helpful features, while a good out- 
ward movement of lard and pros- 
pects of increased domestic consump- 
tion due to cold weather had sympa- 
thetic influence. 

In packinghouse quarters there was 
some discussion of the quality of the 
run of hogs this week not being so 
good. This, it was said, usually fore- 
casts the end of a big run. Whether 
or not the latter proves correct remains 
to be seen, but at any rate, a broader 
outside interest in hog products, with 
a favorable feeling prevailing, might 
easily have considerable effect on a 
market that has been on the down 
grade for some time, and on a com- 
modity in which the long interest is 
pretty well liquidated. 

Average Hog Weights Lower. 

While there is no getting away from 
the fact that stocks of lard and meats 
are comparatively large, there was 
more discussion as to whether or not 








tion might naturally be asked: 


Are packers going to face the 
same kind of a hog market this 
year as last, with the possible ex- 
ception of the period of heavy 
runs being advanced a few weeks? 


Native lamb prices at Chicago 
during 1928 were the highest in 
the five-year period. Throughout 
the spring and summer months 
prices held well above the high 
points of the earlier years, and 
were inversely proportional to 
those of 1925. 

The receipts of this class of 
lambs were fairly uniform 
throughout the year, with only 
slight declines during the months 
of highest prices. More even mar- 
keting of lambs, and the creation 
of a wider understanding of and 
demand for this meat, have re- 
sulted in a generally more satis- 
factory price level to the producer. 
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prices had reached the point where the 
liberal supplies on hand and the bear- 
ishness in the situation had not been 
discounted. Possible tariff develop- 
ments on vegetable and animal oils 
came in for some consideration, in that 
they might have a bearing indirectly 
upon lard. : 

The outstanding feature of impor- 
tance for the immediate future, how- 
ever, is the possible extent of the hog 
run, although some stressed the recent 
hog report as being a bullish influence 
for the future. Others pointed to a re- 
cent government report indicating 3 
per cent more cattle on feed in the corn 
belt than a year ago. 

The average weight of hogs received 
at Chicago last week was 229 lbs. 
against 242 lbs. the previous week and 
2z9 lbs. a year ago. The average price 
at the beginning of the week was 9c, 
the same as a week ago, compared with 
8.30c a year ago. 

The detailed report on exports for 
the week ended January 12, showed 4,- 
338,000 lbs. of lard went to Germany, 
1,597,000 lbs. to the Netherlands, 5,- 
767,000 Ibs. to the United Kingdom, 2,- 
820,000 lbs. to other Europe, and 983,- 
000 lbs. to other countries. The total 
for the week was 15,505,000 lbs. com- 
pared with 16,308,000 lbs. the same 
week last year. 

The exports January 1 to January 
12, 1929, totaled 37,734,000 Ibs. against 
26,076,000 lbs. the same time last year. 

The outward movement of lard this 
week again promises to run large as 
indicated by the daily shipments from 
the port of New York. 

PORK—The market was steady. 
There was a fairly good demand at 
New York, with mess quoted at $29.50; 
family, $33.00@35.00; fat backs, $29.00 
@30.00. At Chicago, mess was quot- 
able at $30.00. 

LARD—Demand was fairly good and 
the market somewhat stronger with 
hogs. At New York, prime western 
was quoted at $12.50@12.60; middle 
western, $12.85@12.45; city, 11%@ 
11%c; refined continent, 12%c; South 
America, 138c; Brazil kegs, 14c; com- 
pound, car lots, 12@12%c; smaller lots, 
12%@12%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at January price; loose 
lard, 824%c under January; leaf lard, 
112%c under January. 

BEEF—The market was quiet and 
firm. Mess at New York was quoted 
at $25.00; packet, $26.00@27.00; family, 
$28.00@30.00; extra India mess, $44.00 
@46.00; No. 1 canned corned beef, 
$3.10; No. 2 6 lbs. South America, 
$16.75; pickled tongues, $75.00@80.00 
per barrel. 








See page 44 for later markets. 








DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ended January 21, 1929, were 
4,155 metric tons, according to cable ad- 
vices to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, all to England. 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from the 
principal ports of the United States 


during the week ended Jan. 19, 1929: 
HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WLLTSHIRES. 
‘Week ended: 


1929. 

M lbs. 
WORE c.vvacsasuseron 1,020 
To United Kingdom 889 30 
Cuba 34 110 
Other countries. 97 13 


1928. 
M lbs. 
153 


1929. 
M Ibs, 


1,354 
1,191 


113 


1929. 
M Ibs. 


BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLAND. 
3,407 


94 
2,455 
836 


267 

y 530 

United Kingdom 1,660 
Other Europe .. 984 
Cc 


1,449 
50 
1,246 
42 


To Germany 5 
Netherlands .... 805 
United Kingdom 9,556 
Other Europe .. 657 
Cuba 1,347 


Other countries. 1,111 


PICKLED PORK. 
252 14 
To United Kingdom 66 jane 
Other Europe ... 13 ecee 5 
Canada 107 6 738 
Other countries. 66 8 26 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 


Week Jan. 19, 1929, 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork 
M lbs. MIbs. M Ibs, M Ibs. 
3,267 17,333 252 
44 39 12 
1,262 
125 
Key West 
New Orleans .. 
New York 
Philadelphia .... .... 
Portland, Me. .. 177 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 


Exported to: Mibs. M Ibs, 


United Kingdom 
Liverpool 
London 


Exported to: 


Germany (total) 
Hamburg 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg remains the 
same, according to cable advices to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 1,540 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of 
Germany’s most important markets 
were 100,000, at a top Berlin price of 
18.5¢ a pound, compared with 116,000, 
at 14.3c a pound the same week last 
year. 

The Rotterdam market was rather 
quiet and prices were steady. 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet. Continental bacon was steady 
and Danish bacon was selling well. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 26,000 for the 
week, compared with 27,000 for the 
same period last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended January 18, 
1929, was 75,000. 
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Williams with 


cover raised 


“825” grinder 


renewable grinding plate. 








hinged 
showing grinding parts. 
Note the sizing screen, ball bearing and 
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M. L. Shoemaker & Co. (Philadelphia) 


Grinding Cracklings, Chicken Feed and Bone 
with three Williams Hammermills and 
‘“‘Could not be without them”’ 


Better grinding of meat cake and cracklings goes a long way toward 
selling these products as poultry food and it is for this reason that 


M. L. Shoemaker & Co., and 
the Williams “825,” grinder. 


Its patented hammer arrangement permits use of double the usual 
number of hammers and more grinding on each revolution, and the 


particles of bone are ground 
meat. Quicker work also le 
with high grease content can 
clogging the mill. Ten sizes 
or direct motor drive. Write 


Chicago 
37 W. Van Buren St. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


2708 N. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


15 Park Row 


“jaena 


$= 


say, 


many other well known firms prefer 


to the same uniform fineness as the 
ssens friction and heat, and material 
be ground to proper fineness without 
of “825” grinders, for belt, Tex-rope 
us. 


San Francisco 
415 Fifth St, 


New York 

















Ae OLDEST AND LARGEST BUILDERS OF HAMMERMILLS IN THE WORLD 


REG. US PAT OFF 


—————— 


‘PATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDERS 





CH'°CAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS. 

Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on January 14, 
1929, are reported as follows: 


dan. 14, Dec. 31, 
1929. 1928. 


Jan. 14, 
1928. 


Mess pork, new, 


1,148 4 


38,749,395 22,645,086 9,785,884 


. 6,402,080 6,208, 800 


4,816,453 


Oct. 1 7,494,821 
Other kinds of 
Ibs. 3, 277.644 


3,819,667 
TOS 512 


previous to Oct. 
1, °28, Ibs. 

D. S. clear bellies, 
made since Oct. 


. 3 
D. S. clear bellies, 
made previous to 
Oct. 1, °'28 Ibs. 
D. S. rib bellies, 
made since Oct. 
a, "Se Bn ece. 
D. S. rib bellies, 
made previous to 
Oct. 1, °28, Ibs.. 
E. 8. C. sides, made 
since Oct. 1, ’28, 
1 


573.4000 


23,346,143 15,748,649 


671,264 


- 3,278,132 5,114,196 2,207,003 


. 2,528,964 1,997,266 


966.320 

4.516 
212,480 
1, '28, Ibe..... ' 49,412 


FROZEN BEEF FROM ARGENTINE. 

Exports of frozen beef carcasses 
from Argentina during 1928 showed 
a marked decline from exports of 
the previous year, according to cable 
advices to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. The total shipment from 
the Argentine in the past year was l,- 
053,000 beef carcasses, against 2,584,000 
in 1927. Exports of chilled beef also 


decreased considerably, 5,376,000 car- 

casses being exported in 1928, com- 

pared with 6,065,000 in 1927. 
—_&—_- 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Jan. 24, 1929. 
Blood. 

Blood market has been quiet the past 
week. Offerings have been made at 
$4.75, but price is nominal, no sales be- 
ing reported at this figure. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Ground and unground @$4.75 
Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 


Market for digester hog tankage 
materials unchanged, quiet, basis $4.75 
to $5.00 & 10c, Mid-west. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Ground, 114%@12% ammonia 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.. 4. r 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia 4.50@4.75 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia 4.25@4.50 & 10 


Fertilizer Materials. 

Fertilizer materials continue active. 
Good sales reported, although not espe- 
cially heavy at $4.00 & 10c, high-grade, 
Chicago. Inquiry good. 
Unit Ammonia. 

@ 4.00 & 10 

4.00@ 4.10 & 10 
3.75@ 4.00 


@25.00 
75@ 4.00 


High grd. ground, 10% am 
Lower grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. 
Hoof meal 

Bone tankage, low grd., 

Liquid stick 3. 


Bone Meals. 


Bone meals still inactive, prices 


nominal. 
Per Ton. 
rere $50.00@55.00 


Steam, ground 26.00@29.00 
Steam, unground ' 


Cracklings. 
Market for cracklings is steady but 
not particularly active. Last sales re- 


ported at $1.05 per protein unit, har 
pressed expeller, Missouri river points. 
Per Ton. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
unit, protein 1 

Soft pred. pork, ac. grease & quality. 80. . 

Soft prad. f, ac. grease & quality. 50. 00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Some trading reported in gelatine and 
glue stocks, but market in general is 
quiet. 


1.6 


Kip and calf stock 

Hide trimmings 

Horn piths 
Cattle Jaws, skulls and knuckles x 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings...31, 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Horns, bones and hoofs listless, being 
contracted for well ahead. 
Per Ton. 


Horns, according to grade.......... $50. 100.00 
Mfg. shin bones 56 120,00 
Cattle hoofs ae 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials, indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


_ Animal hair market is quiet; no trad- 
ing, prices nominal. Improvement 
looked for in next 60 to 90 days as 
result of December cattle survey indi- 
cating possible shortage. 
Coil and field dried 
Processed grey, summer, per Ib 
Processed grey, winter 
Cattle switches, each* 

*According to count. 


a Je 


How do you deodorize vegetable oils? 
Ask “The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the 
“blue book” of the industry. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—The situation in tallow 
at the seaboard the past week devel- 
oped a stronger undertone under the 
influence of lighter offerings, a return 
of consuming demand and the influence 
of a bullish sentiment stimulated by 
rospective tariff developments at 
Washington. 

Moderate sales of extra were rep- 

rted at 9%e New York, an advance 
of %@%c from the recent levels. Out- 
side stuff equal to extra sold at 9%c 
delivered. Lack of presure from pro- 
ducers was looked upon as forecasting 
a well sold-up position. This was indi- 
cated by reports that little or no tallow 
was available at New York under 9c, 
and that it was questionable as to how 
much could be bought at that figure. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
9c; extra, 944c; edible, 9%@10c. At 
Chicago, the market had a firm appear- 
ance. Light supplies were pressing for 
sale. while demand continued fairly 
good. Reports had it that the market 
appeared to be closely sold up at most 
consuming points. 

At Chicago, edible was quoted at 9% 
@9%c; fancy, 9%c; prime packer, 9%c; 
No. 1, 9c; No. 2, 84% @8%c. 

At the London auction on Wednes- 
day, January 23, 834 casks were offered 
and 200 sold at prices unchanged to 1s 
lower than the previous sales. Beef 
was quoted at 41s@44s; mutton, 44@ 
45s; good mixed, 38s to 41s. At Liver- 
pool, Australian tallow showed little or 
no change during the week. Fine was 
— at 42s6d, and good mixed at 
40s 3d. 


STEARINE—The market was some- 
what firmer, with a little more demand 
in evidence at New York. Sales of oleo 
were reported at 11%c, while sellers 
were holding for 11%c. At Chicago, 
the market was quiet but very steady. 
Oleo was quoted at 11c. 

OLEO OI1L—Demand was quiet, but 
offerings were limited and the market 
very steady. At New York, extra was 
quoted 11% @11%c; medium, 11c; lower 
grades, 10%c. At Chicago, the market 
was steady but dull. Extra was quoted 
at 11%e. 





See page 44 for later markets. 


LARD OIL—The situation was rather 
irregular. The market eased for a 
time with lower raw materials, but 
steadied with a moderate demand. At 
New York, edible was quoted at 15%c; 
extra winter, 138%c; extra, 125¢c; extra 
No. 1, 123%c; No. 1, 12%c; No. 2, 12c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market was 
barely steady, with demand rather mod- 
erate. At New York, pure was quoted 
at 15c; extra, 125c; No. 1, 12%c; cold 
test, 19c. 

GREASES—While the volume of 
trade was moderate the early part of 
the week, a better demand materialized 
and a stronger tone developed at New 
York. Superior house there was firmly 
held, with some sales reported at 8%c 
f.o.b., sellers advancing ideas %¢. Im- 
provement in the tallow and other com- 
peting markets had an effect, as did the 
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outlook for an increase in tariff rates 
on some competing oils. Sentiment ap- 
peared friendly and the market in a 
fairly well sold-up condition. 

At New York, choice yellow and 
house were quoted at 8%c; superior 
house, 8%c asked; A. white, 8%c; B. 
white, 842c; choice white, 9% @9c. 

At Chicago, the grease market was 
firm, with offerings light and demand 
good. At Chicago, brown was quoted 
at 8%@8%c; yellow, 8%@8%c; B. 
white, 8%c; A. white, 9c; choice white, 
all hog, 9%c. 

on 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, Jan. 23, 1929. 

Ground dried blood sold at $4.50 per 
unit, f.o.b. New York, and the market 
is rather well cleaned up of spot stocks 
at present. The sellers are now holding 
around $4.60. 

South American ground dried blood 
is offered for February shipment at 
$4.80 per unit, and probably a lower 
price could be worked with firm bids. 

Ground tankage is offered at $4.80 


EE RI RIES EI EAE CEILI EIEE! 


1928. 


and 10c, New York, with very little 
buying interest. 

Unground cracklings are —, at 
around $1.00 per unit at both New 
York and New England points, and 
quite some heavy trading was done last 
week, 

Foreign nitrogenous material is held 
at about $3.95 per unit of ammonia, 
cif. Atlantic points, and some sales 
were made at $4.00, c.if. Southern 
ports, for nearby arrival, w:th domestic 
being sold at the same figure. 

The demand for nitrate of soda is 
light and the same may be said of 
sulphate of ammonia, a number of re- 
sale lots of the latter material being 
offered. 


a 
ANIMAL FATS FOR MOSCOW. 
A pronounced shortage of edible ani- 

mal fats exists at the present time in 
Moscow, the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce has learned. This shortage, the 
result of limited domestic production, 
presents an opportunity for the export 
of oleo oils and neutral lard, as the 
need is especially for fats for the man- 
ufacture of margarine. 


BIS|SiSi8igaleigiels 


Sharp fluctuations featured the market for high grade crushed tankage during 
The market reached both higher and lower spots than were touched in 1927. 
The year opened with the per unit ammonia value above $5. 

it dropped in four months time to the lowest of the year at $3.95. 


From this point 
It then rose 


sharply in a month and a half to the year’s high of £5.50 in May. The next nigh 
point of $5.35 came in November, from which there was a steady decline to $4.70 


at the end of the year. 


No such fluctuations were evident in 1927, the year’s range being from a low 


of $4.40 to a high of $5.35. 


The year 1926 was unusual in that while there were 


some sharp drops the trend was steadily upward, ranging from an extreme low of 
$3.75 to a top of $5.25, with the year closing at $5.00 


The price of hogs and corn seem to have little influence on the price of and 


demand for high grade tankage. 
in demand as influencing price. 


Neither does there appear to be anything seasonal 


The chart covering the three-year period is prepared and distributed by Jos. H. 


Schmaltz, Chicago, 








THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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CURRENT LARD STATISTICS. 


Lard produced, consumed and stocks 
en hand, including both domestic con- 
sumption and exports for the first 
twelve months of 1928, with compari- 
sons, are reported as follows: 


LARD PRODUCED, CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
(A) (1) PRODUCED. 


1928. 
Pounds. 

seine se seseeees +++ +190/557,000 
y 1 SILI 00 
pe IER aoe 
| ~pcaappmpnienaiien rs 
Jely .......cscees esse 208,522,000 

R wncconcnessescc cea 





(B) (2) EXPORTS. 


1928. 
Pounds. 


occcccccccce 55,495,010 

DEAF ccccccccccceccccces Saeeeee 48,378.978 

it 51,918.517 

61,282,012 

025.994 
50,804,444 

64,624,718 


701,699,449 





1927. 
Pounds. 
67,810,574 
349,958 


AUgUSt .....0ccceeecvees 67,107,875 
September ........+eee0s aaetane 
October Be eze oss 


81,831,282 





144,034.000 

142,725,000 

,000 136,492,000 

DIIIIITIDNot available 146,456,000 

Total .............-Not available 1,508,133,000 


(D) STOCKS HELD END OF MONTH. 





A) Includes entire ction, both neutral 
other edible, by. federally ted plants 
“¥ also production, other edible, 
eo = federally inspected, except a few 
am, it does net include production on the 


. reser 


(©) Apparent consumption. 

(D) Inclades stocks a y cold storage plants 
and packinghouse plants 

(1) Source: U. 8S. ris of Agricultural 
Boonomics, Dept. of Agriculture. 


(2) Source: U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Dept. ef Commerce. 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and consumption figures for October, 1928, 
have been compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
amemnene with comparisons as follows: 

CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VBAL. 


3-year Oct., Oct., Total or avera "» gamueny 
meet @ veencsomned : 1927. 1928. 8-yr. avg. 19 oe 
pebises 985,788 895,269 801,248 8,096,515 7. grr, 78 7,088 a4 
Calves aes 413,100 404,045 4, 302; 042 4,089,656 3,961,254 


Carcasses lasers 
Ca wed é 7,380 7,149 71,879 59,913 52,521 
717 793 9,007 7,942 8,173 

PR live weight: 


TD whesens 943.06 935.19 939.08 956.88 948.90 948.23 
196.88 196.40 175.02 176.17 176.56 
Average dressed weight: 


Cattle 491.37 485.64 487.11 515.48 512.34 510.47 
111.90 107.33 108.56 101.79 101.96 98.99 
Total dr. wt. (not incl. 


condemned), lbs.: 
f 479,982,729 431,194,414 386,813,564 4,128,668,989 4,000,071,578 3,561, Sn2om 
sbbeee ese cocccccece 50,190,618 ,261,067 43,874,741 435,423,081 14,131,778 388,8 77,013 
Storage: 
Beginning of month— 
21,493,000 19,456,000 22,463,000 46,583,000 39,833,000 31,241,000 
2s «+» 19,450,000 16,422,000 14,760,000 24,467,000 22,512,000 17,357,000 
nd of month— 


Fresh beef 0.594,009 26,696.000  41,635.000 41,432,000 35,267,000 
Cured beef 30.271, 000 17,220,000 16,401,000 23,742,000 21,382,000 
Exports?: 

Fresh beef and veal.... 186,399 102,475 R 2,220,194 1,470,726 
Cured beef ‘ ,060. 7 3,341, "463 
Canned beef ‘. 179,389 658 b 2, 416, 182 
Oleo and stearine 462, k 74,077,605 
Tallow 885,551 641, 573 120,764 . 860, 250 5,715,317 


rts: 
Fresh beef and veal.... 4,394,672 7,010,520 20,686,691 
Beef, veal, pkid., cured . 3 ‘838,34 3 
Beef canned 65 05. 5,405,521 
Receipts, cattle & calves‘ 2,699,251 is 2,539, 712 
— on — oor gl ae 5 55,696,000 
rice per pounds: 
Cattle, av. cost for sl.. 7.23 x 9.88 
Calves. av. cost for sl.. F r 11.84 
At Chicago— 
Cattle, good steers.... 12.35 a 15.54 
Veal calves 12.28 J 14.20 
At eastern markets— 
Beef carcasses, gd. gr. 18.00 5 23.81 
Veal carcasses, gd. gr. 20.23 21.83 23.85 


HOGS, PORK, AND PORK PRODUCTS. 


Inspected slaughter, hogs 3,086,436 2. 683 3,712,084 34,190,951 39,558,000 
Carcasses condemned .... 746 ¢ 12.725 131,306 122,888 
Average live weight .... 3. 225.8 226.56 235.52 z 231.72 
Average dressed weight.. iT. 38. 168.56 179.59 J 174.61 


Total dr. wt. _— incl. 

497,128,182 623,715,057 6,087,681,090 6,340,130,750 6,868,782,108 
00’ Ibs. live wt. 13.90 13.59 15.60 15.51 15.8 

Storage: 
Beginning of month— 
k 126,887,000 103,879,000 149,586,000 177,928,000 
881, 481,880,000 411,208,000 517,382,000 526,146,000 
rd . 98,453, 000 118,174,000 126,890,000 112,261,000 111,197,000 
End of month— 


Fresh pork .......... 51,977,000 66,049,000 145,280,000 175,827,000 
-369,806,000 367,111.000 512,899,000 533,683,000 
60,577,000 72, 121, 000 83,474,000 113,198,000 113,410,000 


oe 960,205 792,341 860,323 11,489,158 6,143.637 
- 26,285,500 13,093,869 326,206,352 220,825,484 
522,980 543,453 472.236 5,373,322 6,441,022 

eee 635,991 759 7,984,682 6,998,481 
. 49,047,505 52,025, 904 60, OeT.376 596,687,824 586,180,287 


, 673, 2,486,827 1,049,240 8,074,105 12,676, _ 
Pork, iiekted, salted, ete. (3) "211, 428 oecccccce oe 
Prepared or preserved 
Hams, shldrs. ) 286,438 oreo eTy T 

Receipts of hogs 3,230,135 039, 3,663,904 33,849,072 

Hogs on farms Jan. 1.... 58,969,000 aseseanne 

Price per 100 pounds: 

Ay. cost for slaughter.. : a 9.71 11.72 
At Chicago— 

Live hogs, med. wt... a J % 12.11 
At eastern markets— 

Fresh pork loins 10/15 29.33 K 24.33 

Shoulders, skinned .. 20. . . 18.25 

Picnics, 6 to 8 Ibs... . Q 

Butts, Boston 

Bacon, breakfast No. 2 

Hams, smoked, No. 2 

Lard, hardwood tubs.. 


SHEEP, LAMB, AND MUTTON. 


Inspected slaughter 1,148,065 1,193,671 1,408,753 10,536,296 10,717,714 
Carcasses condemned ..... 1.877 2,032 733 12,2 13. 
Average live weight.. * £0.00 80.73 , $1.13 d 
Average dressed weight... 38.33 38.76 38.82 38.75 
Total dred. weight (not 
incl. condemned) .... 43,926,800 46,187,928 654,107,320 408,006,175 414,092,071 
Storage, fresh: 
Beginning of month.... 1,779,000 1,991,000 2.113,000 2,490, 
End of month 2,402,000 2,958,000 2 2. 148, 000 2,330,000 
Exports, fresh? 43,423 29,306 22,125 2. 170, 83 915,113 
Imports, fresh 728,576 662,883 100,426 2,038,774 2,030,349 
Receipts of sheep* 3,291,732 8,587,184 5 19,819,823 20,433,718 
Sheep on farms Jan. 1.... ° 41,840,000 44,545,000 
Price per 100 pounds: 
Av. slaughter cost .... y 12.24 
At Chicago— 
Lambs, 84 Ibs. down, 
good and choice.... 13.68 13.10 , J 15. 
Sheep. med. to ch.... 6.00 6.17 .60 : 18 
At eastern marketse— 
Lambs, good grade .. 24.88 23.97 23.04 26.43 R 2B 
Mutton, good grade.. 14.05 12.81 13.11 15.76 15.70 15.4 


11925, 1926 and 1927. * Including re-exports. * Not reported prior to Jan. 1, 1928. 4 Publie 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Broader—Market Stronger—Out- 
side Interest Growing — Sentiment 
Bullish—Conditions Stronger—Lard 
Better — Profit-Taking Limits Up- 
turns—Cash Trade Improved. 

The feature in cottonseed oil futures 
on the New York Produce Exchange the 
past week was a distinct revival of out- 
side interest in the market, with a 
proader turnover and a distinctly firmer 
tone. The latter was the result of a 
number of changes in the situation for 
the better, such as good consumer ab- 
sorption and a better situation in lard 


ues. 
"The bulk of the new buying went into 
the distant months, and the market was 
called upon to absorb considerable 
March liquidation on a scale up. The 
selling in March was of a general char- 
acter, but was to a large extent replaced 
with purchases of July at 43 points 
difference. The selling of March failed 
to have a depressing influence, how- 
ever, as refiners’ brokers were the chief 
buyers of that position against which 
they sold the July delivery. The 
strength in wheat and steadiness in cot- 
ton imparted some firmness to cotton 
oil, but the oil market was acting on 
conditions within the market itself in 
the main. 

Tariff Creates Bullish Sentiment. 


A factor of considerable importance 
was the tariff outlook. The increas- 
ing of the duty on unshelled and shelled 
peanuts, the latter from 4 to 6c a 
pound, was looked upon as forecasting 
an increase in the duty on other im- 
ported oils and seeds. At the same 
time, reports from Washington were 
current in the trade that an increase in 
the tariff rates had practically been 
agreed upon and would become opera- 
tive probably in July. 

The feeling prevailed that the in- 
creases in the tariffs would be stiff 
enough to bring about increased con- 
sumption of domestic cotton oil. The 
speculative element was rather slow in 
grasping the latter feature, but in the 
last few days or so outside interest in 
the oil market developed in a broader 
way than for many weeks vast. 

Within the past week or so consum- 
ers have absorbed considerable cotton 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


oil, according to cash handlers. This 
has had the effect of bringing about a 
stronger crude situation, as well as 
making for considerable optimism in 
cash circles. As a matter of fact, one 
of the largest refiners, who at the pres- 
ent time is credited with carrying the 
bulk of the visible supply, was said to 
be very friendly to the market, while 
other large refining interests were pre- 
dicting 12c and possibly better for July 
oil in the future. 

The distribution this month continues 
at a good pace, and while it is a little 
early to get a good idea of January 
consumption, some of those in close 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., Jan. 24, 1929.—A 


substantial recovery in lard, with high- 
er prices on hogs and strong prospects 
for a tariff on imported oils tor soap- 
making, led to better prices for cotton 
oil with a firm undertone to the mar- 
kets. Liberal sales of Southeastern 
crude at 9c per lb.; Valley, 8%c; Texas 
and Oklahoma, 8%c. Nine cents is bid 
Memphis today, with mills now expect- 
ing 942@10c soon. Immediate bleach- 
able, 9.25c, bid, Texas, equivalent to 
9.70c, New Orleans, with most owners 
holding for proper differential over 
crude. Futures strong; seed tending 
upward. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 24, 1929. — 
Crude, 8%c bid, 9c asked. The market 
is very firm. Hulls, $10.00, asked, with 
no buyers at this price. Forty-one per 
cent meal, $45.00, f.o.b. Memphis. 


Dallas. 

(Specia] Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Jan. 24, 1929.—Prime 
cottonseed, West Texas, $34.00; Dallas 
territory, $45.00; snaps and bollies, 
West Texas, $30.00; prime crude oil, 
85g@8%c; 43 per cent cake and meal, 
f.o.b. Dallas, $44.00; hulls, $10.00; mill 
run linters, 4@5c. Weather cold; mar- 
ket inactive. 


touch with the situation are anticipat- 
ing a January disappearance of around 
300,000 bbls., against 270,000 bbls. the 
same time last year. 

In the crude markets, the mills were 
rather stubborn in selling although re- 
cently some fair qnantities are under- 
stood to have changed hands. Prices 
held firmly during the week, with the 
southeast market latest quotation 8%c, 
bid; 9c, asked; Valley, 8%c, sales and 
bid; and Texas, 8% @8*éc, nominal. In 
the southeast, seed was reported $50.00 
per ton, bid, f.o.b., which it was said 
was the equivalent of nearly 10c crude 
oil and which is taken as indicating a 
belief in higher prices later on so far 
as the mills were concerned. 


Lard Market Shows Strength. 


The lard market as well as hogs re- 
covered rather sharply. Severely cold 
weather overspread the West and 
Northwest, cutting down the run of 
hogs to market to moderate figures, 
and was reflected by an advance of 
about $1.00 in hogs and the strongest 
lard market witnessed in many months 
past. The latter is very important as 
far as cotton oil is concerned, and natu- 
rally had considerable effect. 

The cotton market appears to have 
lost considerable of its effect on oil, as 
is to be expected at this time of the 
year. The next important feature as 
far as cotton is concerned will be the 
area for the new crop which is several 
weeks off. However, more or less dis- 
appointment was in evidence over the 
ginning figures, which ran somewhat 
above expectations and which were 
placed at 13,891,857 bales, compared 
with 12,501,447 bales the same time last 


year. 

The latter had little or no effect be- 
cause of the fact that the size of the 
cotton crop had been pretty well de- 
termined, and because of the fact that 
monthly distribution so far this season 
has run in excess of the previous sea- 
son with a favorable outlook staring the 
trade in the face as far as consumption 
is concerned, particularly should the 
tariff be raised sufficiently to cut down 
= volume of imported and competing 
oils. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 











ASPEGREN & CO., Inc. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 


BROKERS 


reNED =COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


NEW YORK CITY 








CRUDE 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 
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Re-Sale Value 


New Orleans Cotton Seed Oil quo- 
tations more correctly reflect 
the real value of spot oil and 
are constantly governed by the 
fluctuations in refined and crude 
oil values. The value of the 
contract to buyer and seller is 
calculable to a degree which 
leaves no latitude for manipula- 
tion. 

The high quality of oil tenderable 
on contract, central delivery 
point, bulk delivery, an indem- 
nity bond guaranteeing weight, 
grade and quality at time of 
delivery, transit privileges and 
other economic advantages and 
stabilizing influences —all give 
the New Orleans Cotton Oil 
Contract a definite re-sale value. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Trade Extension Committee 























The Procter & Gamble Co. s 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


——— wal 








The Edward Flash Co. 


29 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 


ALL VEGETABLE OILS 
In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Excnange 
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Friday, Jan. 18, 1929. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
1000 a 1050 
n 800 1020 1015 1010 a 1025 
neon ee ee a 1020 a 1030 
_ 1400 1040 1036 1036 a 1038 
a antec ania Ati 1040 a 1058 
.---. 3100 1059 1057 1059 a .... 
1060 a 1078 
.--.. 4500 1081 1077 1079 a 1078 
1082 a 1087 
Total sales, including switches, 9,300 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 8%c sales. 
Saturday, Jan. 19, 1929. 


1000 a 1035 

1015 a 1035 

1020 a 1035 

; 100 1035 1035 1036 a 1037 

DM iiss: gah aisbs wkew 1040 a 1055 

--. 1000 1058 1058 1058 a .... 

1060 a 1075 

500 1078 1077 1078 a .... 

cu migs ve BAL Ob OS 1082 a 1090 

Total sales, including switches, 1,600 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 8%c nominal. 


Monday, Jan. 21, 1929. 


1000 a 1050 

oe ee ane ere 1020 a 1035 

ee ee 1017 a 1035 

a 1034 

a 1055 

200 1055 1055 1055 a 1057 

1060 a 1075 

July ..... 3200 1076 1075 1075 a .... 

ee a ee 1081 a 1085 

Total sales, including switches, 3,700 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 8%c nominal. 


Tuesday, Jan. 22, 1929. 


1020 a 1060 

Se ara 1025 a 1040 

100 1030 1030 1020 a 1030 

Mar. .... 8000 1043 1034 1043 a .... 

eae 1050 a 1065 

600 1066 1059 1065 a.... 

1070 a 1085 

.....13500 1085 1077 1084 a.... 

200 1090 1090 1093 a 1096 

Total sales, including switches, 22,- 

400 bbls. P. crude S. E. 8%c bid. 

Wednesday, Jan. 23, 1929. 


1025 a Bid 

F Loc tba ghee Web eCine ee 1030 a 1050 
; .--. 1030 a 1050 

_ ae 17800 1052 1041 1052 a .... 
SE ee eee 1060 a 1070 
May .... 2800 1073 1067 1073 a .... 
June 1080 a 1090 
July .....13200 1095 1085 1093 a 1094 
MN ites inhale abba sieved 1100 a 1105 
Total sales, including switches, 33,- 
800 bbls. P. crude S. E. 8%c sales and 


bid. 
Thursday, Jan. 24, 1929. 


1025 a 1075 

Sree es: wee 1040 1040 1035 a 1055 

Se aaa Se ee 1030 a 1055 

= 1054 1050 1054 a 1055 

Be, 55565 awk wns. wees 1060 a 1075 

BURY .0ccs o0>- 2076 1070 1078 8. .... 

1080 a 1095 

1097 1092 1096 a .... 

i uciene: ge bee week Dhow 1105 a 1110 
Sales, 21,500 barrels. 








See page 44 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—Demand through- 
out the week was limited and the posi- 
tion of the market was barely steady, 
although a better feeling appeared to be 
developing. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 8@8%c; on the Pacific coast, 
tanks were quoted at 7%@8c. 


January 26, 1999, 


CORN OIL—Demand was fair ay 
the position of the market better, wig, 
prices quoted at 9@9 ce, f.o.b. mills, 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Offerings wep 
light but demand was quiet, and ag, 
result the situation was more or | 
nominal, with New York tanks quoty 
at 10%c; barrels, 12%2c; and Paci 
coast tanks, 10c. 

PALM OIL—Consuming demand wy 
fairly good and the market was 
helped by a better feeling in tallow an 
considerable talk regard.ng prospectiy, 
duties. At New York, spot Nigre wy 
quoted at 8%@8%%4c; shipment Nigre 
a spot Lagos, 9c; shipment Lagy 

c. 


PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand wy 
fair and offerings moderate, whic 
made for a rather steady situation, wit, 
New York tanks quoted at 8.30¢, 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand yy 
rather limited and the market wy 
about steady, with nearby foots, Ney 
York, quoted 10%c, and shipment foo 
at 9% @10c. 


RUBBERSEED OIL — Sellers wey 
asking 8c for February shipment. 


PEANUT OIL—Market. nominal, 
SESAME OIL—Market nominal, 


COTTONSEED OIL—Demand wy 
fair and the market firmer, with spi 
oil quoted about %e over January, 
Southeast crude, 8% @9c; Valley, 8%, 
bid; Texas, 8%c, bid. 

————fe—— 
SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES, 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner, 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 24.—The Short 

ening and Oil Division of the Interstat 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association nr 
ports the following quotations estab. 
lished on January 24, 1929: 
Shortening—tierce basis. 
Northern States, East of Rocky Mts. . 


Southern States. East of Rocky Mts. . 


Pacific Coast States 13 @.4 


Northern States, East of Rocky Mts. 
Southern States, East of Rocky Mts. 


124%@.14 

114 @.14 

Pacific Coast (Port Cities) -11%@14 
Cooking Oil—White. 


Northern States, East of Rocky Mts. .12%@.1%4 


Southern States, East of Rocky Mts. . 
Pacific Coast (Port Cities) 


Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
¥%c less than White. 


NEW ORLEANS OIL TRADING. 


Reports from the New: Orleans cott 
oil market indicate that approximately 
500 tanks of crude were purchased bj 
the larger refiners on January 11, 1 
and 14 at between 8.375 and 8.50 Texa 
and Arkansas and 8.50 to 8.70 Valle 
and Southeast. This is said to be th 
highest level this season. 

Bullish factors in the market, bol 
nearby and distant, are the hog repot 
of the latter part of January whichi 
expected to be favorable so far as tt 
cotton oil industry is concerned, and th 
possibility of an increase in the impot 
duty on fats and oils. 

Futures markets responded ve 
poorly, during the past week, in t& 
view of a New Orleans observer, 
sidering the heavy buying of crué 
which indicated that hedges were #H 
quite extensively, and further * 
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H installing 
| WORKER. 
| economical. 

Capacity 7,000 lbs. an hour; 
| garine production. 


'C. Doering & Son 





the last word in mar- 


1375-9 W. Lake St. 


I A A Better Product with Less Labor 
_and Less Cost is Obtained with the 


‘Doering Continuous Worker 


for the Margarine Plant 


HAT is what you are striving for, isn’t it? 

Here is a machine that solves the production prob- 
| Jem and does it so well that the nation’s leading packers 
| the DOERING CONTINUOUS 


It requires less labor; is more sanitary; and more 


Write at 
once 
for full 


Chicago details 


Ask about our New Tierce Emptying Machine 


= 
oem \eaiaing, 














fluenced an easy tone in refined oil. 

The near positions on the oil ex- 
changes narrowed their premiums 
against the more distant positions be- 
cause of this hedge selling in the dis- 
tants and the fact that the nears were 
in better demand, due to the low value 
at which they were selling when com- 
paring costs of refining. 

Refined oil continues in such poor de- 
mand the possibility is that the near 
positions will widen their discount un- 
der the distant, unless the futures mar- 
kets continue so close to crude and 
cheaper than replacement costs. 

Mills seem confident of higher values 
and are not worrying over the situation, 
as they can sell their seed at $50 per 
ton, f.o.b. mills, which is regarded as 
more profitable than we as 9c 
would be reasonable for crude from $50 
seed against prevailing market of 8%c. 

The following sales on the New Or- 
leans Exchange are reported: 

January 14, 1929: 1 May 9.50, 1 July 
9.68, 1 May 9.58, 1 May 9.60, 5 March 
9.42, 2 July 9.78, 5 May 9.62, 2 July 
9.78, 12 March 9.40, 2 March 9.40. 

January 15: 2 July 9.90, 2 September 
9.90, 2 March 9.45, 3 March 9.46, 5 
March 9.47, 3 March 9.47, 4 March 9.49, 
3 Mareh 9.50, 2 May 9.66, 3 March 9.49, 
1 January 9.47, 1 March 9.48. 

January 16: 1 January 9.32, 1 March 
9,40, 1 July 9.79, 1 March 9.40. 

January 17: 2 March 9.46, 5 
9.45, 5 March 9.46, 4 May 9.60, 2 
9.47, 2 March 9.46, 2 May “7 

January 18: 2 July 9.76, 2 March 
9.45, 3 March 9.438, 4 July Hy 74, 4 March 
9,42, 


March 
March 


January 21: 2 March 9.37, 2 March 
_ 2 July 9.74, 23 March 9.35, 28 July 
1.73, 2 July 9.71, 2 March 9.36. 
re rs 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection for the week ended Jan. 
19, 1929, with comparisons are officially 
reported as follows: 
Week 
ended 
Jan. 19. 


Cor. 
week, 

1928. 

1,977 


Western dressed meats: 





CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES.CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, January 22, 1929. 
Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 9@ 
9%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks New 
York, 8%@8%c lb.; Manila cocoanut 
oil, tanks coast, 774¢ lb.; Cochin cocoa- 
= oil, barrels New York, 10%4@10%c 


P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels New 
York, 11% @12c lb.; crude corn oil, bar- 
rels New York, 10% @10%c lb.; olive oil 
foots, barrels New York, 10% @11c lb.; 
5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels New 
York, $1.30@1.35 gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels New 
York, 12%c lb.; palm kernel oil, bar- 
rels New York, 9c lb.; red oil, barrels 
New York, 10% @llc lb.; Niger palm 
oil, casks New York, 8%c lb.; Lagos 
palm oil, casks New York, 9% @9%6c 
lb.; glycerine (soaplye), 7c lb. 

—-@e——_ 


MARGARINE MATERIAL USED. 

Oleomargarine produced and the ma- 
terials used in its manufacture dur- 
ing November, 1928, with comparisons 
for 1927, were as follows, according to 
the U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue: 


Nov., 1928. Nov., 1927. 
Lbs. Lbs. 

Total production of 

uncolored oleomargarine... 
Ingredient schedule for un- 

colored oleomargarine: 

Butter 

Cocoanut oil 

Corn oil 

Cottonseed oil 

Edible tallow 

Milk 

Mustard oil 

Neutral lard 

Oleo oil 

Oleo stearine 


29,126,253 24,552,772 


234,655 209,52 
15,521,515 11,919,347 
600 


2,101,779 
2,700 


Oleo stock 
Palm oil 
Palm-kernel oil 
Peanut oil 
= 





( Peete 
Total production of colored 
oleomargarine 1 


29,601,071 
1,360,665 


Ingredient schedule for 
colored oleomargarine: 
Butter 


Mustard oil 

Neutral lard 
Oleo oil 

Oleo stearine 


Palm-kernel oil 
Peanut oil 





Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for the 
week ended Jan. 17, 1929, with com- 
parisons for the previous week and the 
same week last year: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 


Toronto 
Montreal 


Toronto 
Montreal 


Edmonton 
Pr. Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 


SELECT BACON HOGS. 


~_ = $10.75 
11.75 
50 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Pr. Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 


wn 


: Pewee e~ 
> RRRARSS 


Toronto 


4 Montreal 


Edmonton .... 
Pr. Albert ... 
Moose Jaw ... 
Saskatoon 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York, 
January 1, 1929, to January 23, 1929, 
43,991,603 lbs.; tallow, none; grease, 
1,010,000 Ibs.; stearine, none. 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 


SHORTENING 


MARGARINE 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products rallied somewhat on 
commission house buying and covering, 
but selling by packers checked the ad- 
vance. Cash trade is fairly good. 
Weather very cold in the West and 
there is some talk of the winter run 
being about at an end. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil more active. Distant 
months sold at new season’s highs un- 
der general buying, with strong crude 
markets, better lard market and reports 
of good cash oil inquiry. Southeast 
crude 9c sales and bid; valley, 9c asked; 
Texas, 85%c sales. Southern refining 
interests are credited with fair selling, 
but sentiment remained mostly friendly 
to the market. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: Jan., $10.35@ 
10.45; Feb., $10.20@10.50; Mar., $10.50; 
Apr., $10.55@10.70; May, $10.71@ 


10.72; June, $10.75@10.90; July, $10.93 
@10.94; August, $11.00@11.08. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 9%c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 11%c. 
od 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
New York, Jan. 25, 1929.— Lard, 
prime western, $12.50@12.60; middle 
western, $12.35@12.45; city, 11%@ 
11%c; refined continent, 12%4c; South 
American, 13c; Brazil kegs, 14c; com- 
pound, 12%c. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Jan. 25, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 71,493 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 9,804 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 157,051 quar- 
ters, to the Continent, 21,341. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on January 24, 


1929, as follows: 
Fresh Beef: 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
Choice 


Ly Ayer ys - $20.50@22.50 
18.50@20.50 


STEERS (550-700 Ibs.) : 


STEERS (500 Ibs. up): 
GONSD oc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 


Medium .. 
Common 


STEERS (1): 
— (300-550 Ibs.) : 


CHICAGO. 


21.50@23.50 
19.50@21.50 
17.50@18.50 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
$21.00@22.00 


20.00@21.00 
: 18.00@20.00 


19.00@20.00 


$19.50@21.50 
18.00@19.50 


22.00@23.00 
18.00@20.50 
16.50@18.00 


20.00@22.50 
18.50@20.50 
17.00@18.00 


18.00@19.00 
16.00@17.00 


17.50@18.00 


21.50@23.00 
19.50@21.50 


18.00@20. 


17.00@18.00 
15.50@17.00 
14.00@15.50 


Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEALER (2): 


coccceces 24.00@26.00 
« 22.00@24.C0 

- 20.00@22.00 
18.00@20.00 


Medium ... 
Common 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 
Choice 


ee cccccccccccccccccccccscccccs 28,00@29.00 
26.00@27.00 
25.00@26.00 


LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) : 
Choice 


-+ 27.00@28.00 
+ 26.00@27.00 
25.00@26.00 


LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 


MUTTON (Ewe) 70 Ibs. down: 
Choice 
Good 


16.00@18.00 
14.00@16.00 
12.00@14.00 


19.00@20.00 
18.50@19.50 
17.00@19.00 
16.00@17.00 


14.00@14.50 


PICNICS: 


BUTTS Boston Style: 
4-8 lbs. av 


SPARE RIBS: 
Half Sheets 
TRIMMINGS: 
. 8.50: 


26.00@27.00 
25.00@26.00 


16.50@18.00 


16.50@17.00 
16.00@16.50 
14.50@15.50 


16.50@17.00 
15.50@16.50 
15.00@15.50 


16.50@17.50 
15.50@16.50 
14.50@15.50 


28.00@31.00 
26.00@28.00 
24.00@26.00 
22.00@24.00 


25.00@27.00 
22.00@25.C0 
20.00@22.00 
18.00@20.00 


30.00@31.00 
29.00@30.00 
27.00@29.00 
25.00@27.00 


29.00@31.00 
28.00@30.00 
26.00@28.00 
25.00@26.00 


29.00@30.00 
28.00@29.00 
27.00@28.00 
25.00@27.00 


28.00@29.00 
27.00@28.00 
25.00@27.00 


28.00@30.00 
28.00@29.00 
26.00@28.00 


26.00@28.00 
24.00@26.00 


26.00@27.00 


28.00@29.00 
25.00@26.00 00 


27.00@28. 


17.00@19.00 
14.09@17.00 
12.00@14.00 


15.00@17.00 
13.00@15.00 
11.00@13.00 


18.00@20.00 
16.00@18.00 


17.00@18.00 
17.00@18.00 
16.50@17.00 
15.00@16.00 


17.00@18.50 
17.00@18.00 
16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 


17,00@18.50 
17.00@18.50 
16.00@17.50 
15.00@17.00 


14.00@15.50 15.00@16.00 
13.50@14.50 


18.00@19.00 


11.50@13.00 


@ 9.00 


Roe Sbeeed Esbies kebey ses 15.50@16.50 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. d 
pbs own at Chicago and New York. 


at New York and 


(2) Includes ‘‘skin on’’ 


January 26, 1929, 
BRITISH PROVISION CABLE 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner, 
Liverpool, January 24, 1929, 

General provision market dull. 
ing extremely quiet for deferred ship. 
ment. Spot market declining on hams 
No demand for picnics. Pure lard hold. 
ing in sympathy with advance in yoy 
market. 

Today’s prices are as follows: Liver. 
pool shoulders, square, 70s; hams, 
American cut, 96s; hams, long 
106s; Cumberland cut, 72s; short b 
81s; bellies, clear, 79s; Canadian, 84: 
spot lard, 61s. f 


— on 


HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, Jan. 23, 1929.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 32s 4: 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil 29s, 

fe A 


CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 
Imports and exports of casings in 
and from the United States , red 
October, 1928, are given by the U. § 
Department of Commerce as follows: 
IMPORTS. 

Sheep, Lamb and 


oat. 
Lbs. Value. 
1,097 351 
1,858 3,340 
- 28,629 53,185 
8,134 18,059 
22 4 


17,637 
107,779 


Netherlands ... 

Pol. & D 

Europe 

Switzerland 
Kingdom... 21,626 

Canada 


439,248 
19,304 


guay 
British India.. 13,860 
China 


Kwantung 
Tersia . 
Syria 
Turkey 
Australia 


Italian Africa. 
Morocco 


568,712 815,557 1,290,957 
EXPORTS. 


Hog Casings. 
Lbs. Value. 


Beef Casings, 
Lbs. Value. 


Belgium 
Denmark .. 
France 
Germany 
Ital 


46.970 
18,104 


6,103 
5,550 
2,617 


Switzerland 
U. Kingdom.. ..269,212 
Canada 2,974 


Australia 


New Zealand. . 13,926 
U. of S. Africa 11,852 
Hawaii 


Total .......852,288 237,026 1,375,038 


Exports of other kinds of casings 
were as follows: To France, 635 lbs, 
$1,303 value; Germany, 57,083 Ibs, 
$6,515 value; Netherlands, 19,890 lbs. 
$2,744 value; Sweden, 5,785 Ibs., $450 
value; United Kingdom, 3,351 Ibs, 
$4,142 value; Canada, 84,354 Ibs, 
$12,919 value; Mexico, 1,200 Ibs., $244 
value; Cuba, 1,555 Ibs., $2,003 value; 
Japan, 225 Ibs., $175 value; total, 
174,078 Ibs., valued at $30,495. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago 

PACKER HIDES—Packer hide mar- 
ket fairly active, with a further decline 
of 1c from last week’s prices apparent 
latter part of this week on most de- 
griptions. Late last week light native 
cows sold at 4c down, and during the 
early part of this week further sales 
were made in a good way at that figure. 
After an early show of steadiness, with 
extreme native steers selling at last 
week’s full price, the market declined 
sharply a further *%c on light native 
cows and 1c on most other descriptions. 

Quantities are not generally men- 
timed and somewhat indefinite. The 
early trading accounted for about 40,- 
000 hides, including some 10,000 at the 
end of last week, while estimates of the 
later trading vary from 20,000 upwards, 
December-January dating. 

The South American market has also 
been easy, With sales of 38,000 reported 
mid-week, mostly at 21c basis for 
frigorifico steers. 

The cont.nued drastic decline in the 
hide market has upset opinions to the 
extent that no more predictions that 
the bottom has been reached are heard, 
although there is a feeling that the de- 
cline has been overdone. 

Spready native steers are slow to ac- 
cumulate; a few cars, dating Septem- 
ber forward, are offered at 22c. About 
10,000 heavy native steers sold late this 
week at 18c, or le decline from last 
week. Early this week three cars ex- 
treme native steers sold at 17c, steady; 
buyers quoting nominally lower since 
decline on other descriptions. 

There was trading in butt branded 
steers late this week at 1744c, and Colo- 
rados at 16%c, both showing the full 
decline. Texas steers, while inactive so 
far, are quoted nominally on parity 
with other hides at 174%c for heavy 
Texas, 164%c for light Texas and 15c 
for extreme light Texas; last trading 
was at a cent higher. 

No movement in heavy native cows 
reported, so far; some can be bought at 
16%c, while at least one packer is ask- 
ing 17c, last trading price. One pack- 
er moved a car of light native cows in 
the late trading at 15%6c, or 1c down 
from last week; previous trading, late 
last week and early this week, included 
about 35,000 at 16c. Branded cows are 
in lighter supply and some packers re- 
ge well sold up, with trading 
at 15c, 

Native bulls quoted nominally around 
11%c, based on trading in the East at 
%e less for koshers. Branded bulls 
nominally around 10@10%4c. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Small 
packer hide market quiet, locally, all but 
one local killer having previously moved 
January hides at 17%c for all-weight 
native steers and cows and 16@16%4c 
for branded. However, market now 
sharply lower in a nominal way, based 
on trading in big packer light native 
cows at 154%c and branded cows at 15c, 
and these figures generally considered 
to represent the full market on local 
small packer hides at the moment. 
Some trading reported on small lots 
at outside points around these figures. 
Small packer regular slunks last sold at 
$1.10, with hairless at 35c. There was 
considerable activity on the Pacific 
Coast market early this week, around 


60,000 to 80,000 November and Decem- 
ber hides moving at 14%c for steers and 
134%¢ for cows. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Big packer hide 
trimmings, both old style and new style, 
last sold at $35.00, last week; small 
packer trimmings quoted around $31.00. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Country hide 
market has been more or less demoral- 
ized by the further drop in the packer 
market, and previous buyers have with- 
drawn for the moment. Good all- 
weights generally called 13%4c top, se- 
lected, delivered, by buyers. Heavy 
steers and cows nominally around 13c 
top. Buff weights quoted nominally 
134%@l14c. Good 25/45 lb. extremes not 
valued at over 15c now, with some 
earlier trading reported at 15¢c for 
25/45 lb., and 13c for the 45 Ib. up, but 
these buyers reported to have with- 
drawn from the market. Bulls weak 
and quoted around 9%@l10c. All- 
weight branded nominally 11@11%%c, 
less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS — Packer ealfskins 
easier and offered in a nominal way at 
25c; last trading was at 26c for north- 
erns and southerns a cent less. 

First salted Chicago city calf de- 
clined sharply; four cars moved late 
last week at 22c, or 1c down, while one 
car moved middle of this week at 21c, 
a further lc decline, and 20c now bid. 
Outside cities quoted nominally around 
20@21c. Mixed cities and countries 17 
@18c. 

KIPSKINS—One packer moved 3,650 
December kips at 22c for natives, 
northern basis, 20c for over-weights 
and 19c for branded; this was %ec de- 
cline on natives, and 1c decline on 
others. 

First salted Chicago city kips quoted 
nominally 19@20c, top figure last paid. 
Outside cities around 18@19c. Mixed 
cities and countries 16@17c. 

Packer regular slunks last reported 
sold at $1.50 but buyers’ ideas lower on 
er slunks; hairless last sold at 

de. 
HORSEHIDES—Market slow; choice 
city renderers generally $5.75@6.00 
asked, while ordinary mixed lots range 
$4.75 @5.25. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 25 
@27c per lb., according to section. Last 
trading in big packer shearlings was 
at $1.50 for No. 1’s and $1.25 for fresh 
clipped, under % inch. Pickled skins 
about unchanged; last trading at Chi- 
cago at $9.00 per doz., straight run of 
packer lambs; one car reported sold at 
New York early this week at same 
figure. Last trading on graded skins 
at Chicago was at $10.00 for blind 
ribby lambs and $8.75 for ribby lambs, 
$11.50 for blind ribby sheep and $10.00 
for ribby sheep. Big packer wool lambs 
quoted higher, at $3.95 per cwt. live 
lamb at Chicago, or $2.50@38.30 on 
piece basis. Small packer lambs quoted 
$2.40@2.60 at Chicago. Big packer 
wool lambs quoted around $4.15 per 
ewt. live lamb at New York. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips last 
sold at 91c, with No. 2’s quoted a cent 
less. Gelatine stocks firm and 5c last 
paid. 

New York. 
PACKER HIDES—City packer hide 


45 


market easier, in sympathy with the 
western market. December hides were 
about cleaned up previously, and mar- 
ket at present quoted nominally for 
koshers at %c under western market. 
About 1,800 bulls, dating November 
forward, sold at 11e for koshers. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hide 
market has felt the effect of the de- 
cline in the packer market and buyers 
appear to have withdrawn for the time 
being. Pending further trading in this 
market, extremes are generally quoted 
around 14%@l5ce and buff weights 
around 13%c. 

CALFSKINS—City calfskin market 
easier and about 25,000 skins reported 
sold mid-week; 7-9’s moved at $2.50, or 
15c decline; 9-12’s at $3.15, or full 25c 
down from last sales. The 5-7’s are 
quoted nominally around $2.15@2.20. 
Last trading in 12/17 lb. veal kips was 
at $3.45. 

— 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended January 19, 1929, were 
4,485,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,427,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 5,722,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to January 19, 1929, 
11,315,000 Ibs.; same period, 1928, 
17,728,000 Ibs. : 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended January 19, 1929, 
4,198,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,562,000 
Ibs.; same week, 1928, 5,689,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to January 19, 1929, 
12,367,000 lbs.; same period, 1928, 
16,172,000 Ibs. 

> oo 

CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

Quotation on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended January 25, 1929, with 
comparisons are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended, Prev. 
Jan. 25, ’29. week. 
Spr. nat. strs.2144@22ax 21 @22n 
Hvy. nat. strs. 18 @19 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @17%n @wis% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 
@18% 
@17% 


Cor. week, 
1928. 


27% @28n 
@264n 
@26n 


strs. 
Hvy. Col. strs. 
Ex.-light Tex. 
strs. 
Brnd’d cows 
Hvy. nat. cows 
Lt. nat. cows 


@26 
@25% 


@24 
@24 
@25n 
@16% @25%4n 
@11%n @13 @20% 
@10%n 114%@12n 19%@20 
@25ax @25'%ax 33 @35in 
@22 ‘@22% @30 
Kips, ov-wt. @20 @21 @29 
Kips, brnd’d. @19 @20 @27 
Slunks, reg..1.40@1.50n @1.50 1.65@1.75 
Slunks, hris.50 @5in @55 1.00@1.10ax 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts. @15%n @16ax 
Branded ... @15in @154ax 
Nat. bulls ..11 @114%n12 @12\%n @20 
Brnd’d bulls 10 @104%n 11 @11%n @19 
Calfskins ... @21 @23 30 @31 
Kips 19 @20n @20 @28n 
@1.10 1.10@1.25 1.40@1.75 
Slunks, hris. @35 45 @50n @90ax 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
@13n @14 
4 


Nat. bulls .. 
Brnd’d_ bulls.10 
Calfskins ... 
Kips, nat. .. 


@2in 
@24n 


Hvy. steers 
Hvy. cows .. 
Buffs 
Extremes ... 


@21%ax 


@ 
Light calf ..1.10@1.25 
Deacons ....1.10@1.25 
Slunks, reg..50 @60 
Slunks, hris..15 @20 
Horsehides ..4.75@6.00 
Hogskins ...60 @70 
SHEEPSKINS. 


Pkr. lambs..2.50@3.40 2.40@3.20 
Sml. pkr. 
----2.40@2.60 2.20@2.60 


lambs 
Pkr. shearlgs.1.25@1.50 1.25@1.50 
Dry pelts ...25 @27 25 @27 


2.75@3.35 


2.50@3.00 
1.20@1.25 
25 @28 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Chicago, Jan. 24, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared week ago: Bet- 
ter grade fed steers and yearlings, 25 
@50c higher, late advance regaining 
week’s downturn and part of last cal- 
endar week’s loss; heavies gained most. 
Shipper demand chief stimulating fac- 
tor, small killers return to market, also 
healthy influence on better grade light 
yearlings; lower grade steers, weak to 
25c lower; better grade fat cows, 25c 
lower; common kinds and cutters that 
much higher. All grade heifers about 
50c lower, instances cosiderably more 
on lower grade yearlings and butcher 
heifers, now selling at $10.75 down- 
ward; bulls, 50@75c under last week’s 
high time; vealers, about $1.50 lower; 
extreme top fed yearlings, $15.50. Best 
weighty steers, $14.50; most short fed 
steers, early in week, $11.50@12.75, 
similar kinds closing at $11.75@13.50. 
Practically all representative weights 
better grade fed steers showed a 50c@ 
$2.00 per ewt. loss to finishers. 

HOGS—Although there were 90,000 
hogs unloaded Monday, receipts were 
sharply curtailed toward the close of 
the period; sharp and unusually erratic 
price fluctuations featured the week’s 
trade. Comparison with week ago, 
hogs scaling over 160 lbs., mostly 35@ 
50c higher; light-lights, 50@75c higher; 
pigs, 25@50c higher; reduction in re- 
ceipts principal factor in week’s upturn. 
Today’s top, $10.15, a new high top 
since last October; at the close today, 
hogs of corresponding quality and 
weight, $9.75; bulk of desirable hogs 
scaling from 160@300 lbs., selling from 
$9.50@9.85; good and choice 130@150 
Ib. weights, $9.25@9.75; pigs, $7.75@ 
9.00; bulk packing sows, $8.75@9.15. 

SHEEP—Supplies were moderate and 
the demand dependable despite lower 
dressed lamb trade; compared with 


week ago, fat lambs, 10@15c higher; 
aged sheep, 10@25c higher. Week’s 
practical top: Fat lambs, $17.40; top 
yearlings, $15.00; fat ewes, $10.75; 
week’s bulk: Fat lambs $16.50@17.00; 
yearlings, $14.00@15.00; fat ewes, $9.00 


@10.50. 
fe 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kans., Jan. 24, 1929. 


CATTLE—tTrade in fed steers and 
yearlings was very slow and uneven 
throughout the week, and final rates 
are 25@75c under a week ago with the 
bulk of arrivals showing declines of 25 
@50c; no choice grades in any class 
were received. Best yearlings scored 
$13.00 late in the week, while mature 
steers stopped at $12.50. Bulk of short- 
fed offerings ranged from $10.75@ 
12.00, only occasional loads at $12.25 
and above. Better grades of butcher 
cows closed weak to 25c lower; kinds 
selling below $8.00; cutters finished the 
week about steady; all grades of heifers 
extremely dull, final prices 50@75c 
lower; spots off more. Medium bulls 
held steady, while beef grades are 15 
@25c lower; good to choice vealers, 
50c@$1.00 higher, late top at $16.00. 

HOGS—Active and sharply higher 
markets prevailed in the hog division, 
with closing values from 50@90c higher 
than a week ago. The high point was 
reported at the opening of Thursday’s 
session, when the week’s top of $10.00 
was scored; some weakness developed 
on late rounds and a part of the ad- 
vance was erased; both shippers and 
packers have been good buyers at the 
advance. Packing grades are 50@T75c 
higher. 

SHEEP—A weaker undertone fea- 
tured the fat lamb trade on the final 
session and closing rates are 10@15c 
under a week ago. Shippers paid up 
to $16.85 for one load of fed lambs, 
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the week’s high price, but the practicg) 
top rested at $16.65; bulk of fed lot 
sold from $16.00@16.40. Sheep prices 
are strong to 25c higher, most fat ewe; 
selling at $9.00@9.50. 

oe 


OMAHA 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, Jan. 24, 1929, 
CATTLE—Fed steers and yearling; 
found a very uneven market during 
the week, most classes working lower; 
the week’s decline quoted fully 25¢ to 
50c in extremes, with the exception of 
good yearlings which have held mostly 
steady. She-stock is mostly steady to 
25c lower; cutters, strong to 25c higher, 
Bulls held steady and veals advanced 
50c; best weighty steers offered, sold at 
$13.25; medium weights, $13.65; and 
yearlings, $14.10; veal top, $15.00. 
HOGS—A falling-off in receipts here 
and elsewhere resulted in a spectacular 
price rise that carried values to a new 
high level for the winter packing sea. 
son. At the local market, comparisons 
Thursday with Thursday, uncovered a 
net advance of 50@75c. Thursday’s top 
reached $9.75 on 180@240 lb. weights, 
while the bulk of 180@325 Ib. lights 
and butchers sold $9.60@9.75. 
SHEEP—Uneven distribution of sup. 
plies resulted in an irregular trend to 
fat lamb values, with Thursdey’s prices 
showing a loss of 15@25c from a week 
ago. Bulk of fed wooled lambs Thurs. 
day cashed $16.30@16.35; top, $16.60; 
fat sheep, 15@25c higher; fat ewe top, 


$9.60. 
a 
_ ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultur?| 
Economics.) 


East St. Louis, Il., Jan. 24, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with week ago: 
steers above $13.00, and common kinds 
steady, others 25@50c lower; common 
mixed yearlings and heifers, steady, 
others 25@50c lower; better grade 
cows, weak to 25c lower; other cows 
and cutters, steady to strong; low cut- 
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BANGS & TERRY 


Bayers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 
Unien Stock Yards, South St. Paul, poe 


Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
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Meterence: Steck Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities. 


Write or wire us Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers te Serve You 


Write—’ Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 Union Steck Yards, CHIOAGO 


E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 
So. Omaha Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
E. K. Corrigan Karl N. Soeder R, G. Symon 




















Order Buyers of Live Stock 


Mc Murray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 
Indianapolis Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 
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. W. MURPHY CO. 
Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


$16.50 
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25c higher. Bulls, 50@75c lower; 
roan] and choice vealers, steady. Tops 
for week: 1,237-lb. matured steers, 
$14.25; 852-lb. yearlings, $13.50; mixed 
yearlings and straight heifers, $12.75. 
HOGS—Slackened receipts resulted 
in a 60@75e higher hog deal this week, 
pigs advancing 25@50c during the pe- 
riod. Today’s trade opened 40@60c 
higher, but closed 25@380c under early 
sales. Top reached $10.30 early, but at 
close, most light and butcher hogs real- 
ized $9.85@10.00. 
SHEEP—A slight drop in lamb prices 
Monday was recovered by mid-week, 
and lambs are steady with a week ago; 
sheep, 25c higher. Bulk lambs today 
made $16.25@16.50, to packers; city 
butchers paying $16.75. 
a. 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Jan. 24, 1929. 


CATTLE—Beef steers and yearlings 
declined mostly 15@25c, although de- 
mand improved toward the week’s close 
as supplies lightened; good yearlings 
brought $13.25; a few medium weights 
reached $12.50, and most grain feds 
cleared at $10.15@12.25. Fat she-stock 
ruled mostly steady to weak; bulk 
heifers, $10.50@11.50; best load lots, 
$12.20. Bulk cows, $8.00@9.25; bulls 
showed full 25c losses, with medium 
grades around $8.75 late; closing veal 
top, $13.50. 

HOGS—Sharp 40@60c advances fea- 
tured the week, and average costs rose 
to the highest level since early October. 
The top touched $9.60 for choice 190- 
230 Ib. weights, and desirable 170-320 
lb. butchers bulked at $9.25@9.50. 
Packing sows gained 35@40c, and 
smooth light kinds made $8.75. 

SHEEP — Slaughter lambs ruled 
mostly steady, and choice fed rangers 
topped at $16.50; good lambs were 
scarce, below $16.00; aged stock showed 
strong to 25c higher prices, and fat 
ewes sold up to $9.60. 

—_—— 


ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. 8. Lm my of Agricultural 


St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 24, 1929. 

CATTLE — Values continued their 
prolonged decline, steers and yearlings 
as well as fat cows and heifers taking 
a 25@50c cut for the period. Low grade 
cows, together with bulls and vealers, 
showed little change. A comparatively 
low range of $10.50@11.75 for bulk of 
sales reflects poorest general steer 
quality in weeks; two loads good 1,208- 
lb. beeves, at $12.25, represented best 
figure on this class, although some 
choice 802-lb. heifers brought $12.50. 
Most heifers sold from $9.50@11.50; 
beef cows, largely $7.75@9.00; cutter 
gtades, $5.25@6.50; best veals, $15.00; 
bulls, $8.00@9.00. 

HOGS—Receipts decreased and stim- 
ulated shipper buying to the extent that 
top reached $9.95; packers had a later 
ining, however, and wiped out most 
of this advance. Values late were about 
39@45c higher than a week earlier, de- 
sirable hogs, 170-280 Ibs., to packers, 
$9.25@9.40, top $9.50. Packing sows 
showed 25@50c gains, selling from 
$8.25@8.75. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs, after topping at 
$16.50 on several occasions during the 
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week, finished at $16.25, or 25c lower 

than a week ago. Best clipped lambs 

during the week brought $15.00; year- 

lings, $14.00; best fat ewes, $9.50. 
——Ye— 


ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 


cs. 
South St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 23, 1929. 


CATTLE — Steers, yearlings, better 
grade she-stock and bulls worked 25@ 
50c lower, compared with a week ago, 
matured steers getting the maximum 
loss. Bulk of the steers and yearlings 
sold at $10.25@11.25; cows at $7.00@ 
8.25; heifers $8.25@9.50, while most of 
the bulls sold at $8.50 to $9.00. Veal- 
ers are 50c@$1.00 lower, with bulk at 
$14.00. 

HOGS—Operating unevenly, the hog 
market advanced mostly 60@65c for the 
week, with sows 25@50c higher; pigs 
holding steady. Bulk of the better lights 
and butchers sold at $9.40@9.45 recent- 
ly, with light lights at $8.75@9.00; 
sows and pigs $8.25. 

SHEEP — Price levels of lambs 
figured 25c higher for the period, with 
ewes ruling mostly 50c higher. Bulk 
of the desirable fat lambs sold lately at 
$15.50@16.25, with culls at $11.00@ 
12.50; heavies $13.00@14.50. Fat ewes 
cleared to packers at $9.00@10.00; ex- 
cessively heavy kinds, $7.00@8.00. 

er 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Purchases of hogs by Chicago pack- 
ers for the week ended Thursday, Jan. 
24, 1929, with comparisons: 


Prev. 
week. 


6,122 
9 


& Co 7,313 

G. 2,783 
3,57: 3,790 

Wilson & Co 6,439 
Boyd-Lunham Co. 3, 2,946 
Western Pkg. & Prov. Co. 9,745 11,240 
Roberts & Oake ......... 12,092 
8,415 
2,470 
8,089 
8,508 


83 


Armour & Company 
Anglo-American Prov. Co. 


Independent Pkg. Co 
Brennan Pkg. Co 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 

Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at principal markets for week 
ended January 19, 1929, and compara- 
tive periods: 

At 20 markets: Cattle* 


Week ended Jan. 19. .179,000 
Week ago 161,000 
28 


At 11 markets: 


Week ended Jan. 
Previous week 
1928 


7 markets: Cattle.* 


Week ended Jan. 19.. 
Previous week 
8 


*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. 
counted as cattle previous to 1927. 


es 

LIVESTOCK AT 67 MARKETS. 

Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 67 leading markets during Novem- 
ber, 1928, with comparisons are re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics as follows: 

CATTLE. 


Joseph, 


Local Total 
Receipts. slaughter. shipments. 
15,187,418 7,925,059 7,045,462 
rag 


ge, 5 
yrs., 1923-1927.16,916,344 9,074,483 7,603,471 
CALVES. 
Total 6,289,057 4,383,861 
Oct. average, 5 


yrs., 1923-1927. 6,605,232 4,756,289 
HOGS. 
Total 46,526,921 29,282,671 
Oct. average, 5 
yrs., 1923-1927.47,171,052 29,990,331 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


25,597,262 12,252,887 
Oct. average, 5 


Yrs., 1923-1927.22,826,753 10,783,169 
—-— 

PLAN GERMAN PACKING PLANT. 

A new meat packing plant soon will 

be constructed in Koenigsberg, Ger- 

many, along the lines of the agricul- 


tural emergency program instituted by 
the German government, 


1,963,656 
1,949,277 
17,191,118 
17,165,441 
13,323,939 
12,033,194 





== | 





under competitors by 
tion to send your 
for anything you may 
pigs, packers, lights, 
weight butchers or 


kind. We select 








K indle a little fire 

E ntertaining our sugges- 
N ext order to us 

N eed in the way of 


E xtreme heavies, me:lium 
Y he choice handy weight 


I he quality grades 


when filling orders. S top and think what 

two or three per cent P lus means every time 

you figure yields on A ny shipment we pur- 
chase. The ultimate R esult is that you become 


a good customer of the K ennett-Murray organiza- 


tion, whichis glad to make S hipments according 
to your instructions. 


Kennett, Sparks 
& Company, Inc. 
National Stock Yards, II. 


Call us when in 
a hurry 


Long Distance 503 or 
Bridge 6605 


Cc. B. HEINEMANN, 
Service Manager 
706 Westory Bidg.. Wash., D. C. 


OTHER OFFICES 


Buffalo, N. Y¥. La Fayette, Ind. 
Chicago, Il. Louisville, Ky. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Montgomery, Ala. 
Dayton, Ohio Nashville, Tenn. 
Detroit, Mich Omaha, Neb. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Siowx City, Ia. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1929. 


» Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
SELUEDAT. SANEAES Th, Se aS 5 incase etn esiek 7,500 44,000 13.000 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Kansas City ............ 10.500 11,000 7.000 
NS och cease vevecnn se 750 22,000 Se ED 80555 os e6cssnsecuse 7,000 12,000 9.000 
Kansas City ........-.+- 500 3,500 P08) RTE fo nnscabonnbeons 8.500 16,000 800 
DR cL Lcecaseacteunaas 200 10,500 ones | SED o050 0000050000 - 1,990 6.000 8.700 
OS Se 100 8,500 ee, ae 2,800 7.000 1.700 
St. Joseph ............-- 100 © 4,000 750 “eRe ee 1,800 10.000 1,800 
i C  <séncocaccsees 500 9,000 Oklahoma City .......... 1.800 cose 
SSS 700 _2,0°:0 1, 800 te ee 2,000 1,000 600 
Oklahoma City ......... 100 300 ib. ME ssetéubeneuecs 500 5,0€0 400 
PTD scconesenuee 200 500 Se EN hos secncasecees 490 2.800 2,000 
Milw; a pbbsasheossos os conse 200 seh SD . och'skudceceede 200 1,100 100 
DE wneesbovseses see» 100 1,000 IED ORIEN Five cccneaexenane 600 3.500 100 
Loulsville Sees SES eceseeee 100 800 ees Indianapolis ............. 1,200 10,000 
WEED conssccccrcccocce 300 2.700 @00 Pittsburgh ............0. 100 1,600 500 
Indianapolis ............. 100 5,000 Se) STE. sscanesenenes 300 2,800 300 
l,l ee 100 2.200 ee oe cece hina a 100 800 709 
eek ka dane 200 1,400 OR 500 1,600 1,000 
ED. scsenscosesooncee 100 800 Se PED: cvasvenscaneses 100 700 100 
Cleveland .... ...sssceee 300 1,300 Se ED Sea uncaaseoseanes 400 300 700 
DED .stesesesbenn se 100 700 cove 
ee 300 100 ecce 


MONDAY, JANUARY 21, 1929. WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1929. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ED ac nenesdesnsexsue 20.000 90,000 25.009 Chicago ...........ceceee 7,000 25.000 12,C00 
rT 15.000 13,000 18,000 Kansas City ............ 5,500 11,000 6 C00 
0) Sear 8.000 11,500 i eee 5,000 12,000 9,000 
PP casisaseguseseic 5,000 22,000 SS eae 3.500 12,000 1,000 
Dy ED sacnesessonese 000 5,500 ee Oe eee 2.300 8.000 6,000 
Pr Cr scosteccocsens f 8,0U0 ee MOR ENED... .scncccewne 2,100 7.000 2.000 
Ok >= ree 3,500 21,0°0 5,6 2 eee 2,600 14,000 2,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 900 1,700 e+ee Oklahoma City .......... 8 2,400 ue 
Pt MR onssessus sess 3,100 1,800 ZCOO Fost Worth .....cccccee- 2,200 1,600 800 
PEED owecvccnsscces 200 800 100 Milwaukee ............0. 300 3.000 200 
| Ser 1,200 3.700 . Ee ears ees €00 1,500 8,200 
BMEEONENED occccccccsccses 800 1,400 et ED. kc chen ewins eames 300 900 290 
,. sisshersaddsesees 2,000 6,000 i Pn cicecss sch onneeas 400 3,000 coo 
DE: scnaccescess 600 7.000 300 Indianapolis ............. 700 8,000 600 
a errr 1,100 4,500 3,000 Pittsburgh .............. 100 1,500 800 
COREE cw ccccccccnccce 1,400 3,300 3 SEED scvcccencevsese 600 3.000 200 
eS ares 1,700 13.600 10.600 Buffalo ................. 200 1,200 400 
SR EeSrts 1,100 4.900 i. Sirens 400 1,300 700 
DE. ass ssnsébsnseo 400 1,060 St ED ccccisekhes sues 100 600 100 
BED wccccpoesccccccse 1,500 3,300 Bee SED iiscacsusacsctentes 300 1,C00 200 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on 
Thursday, Jan. 24, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by leased 
wire of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 
Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 

ing pigs excluded): CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS...OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 8S. PAUL. 


Hy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.) med-ch.'$ 9.45@ 9.75 $ 9.85@10.20 $ 9.10@ 9.75 $ aoe 4 $ 9.15@ 4 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch.. 9.50@ 9.75 10.00@10.30 9.25@ 9.75 @10. 9.25@ 9 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.... 9.50@ 9.75 10. on ay 30 8 9.25@ 9.75 2. 40910. 0 9.00@ 9. 30 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 9.00@ 9.7. 8.75@10.25 8.65@ 9.70 9.25@ 9.90 8.75@ 9.50 
Packing sows, smooth and rough 8.60@ 9.15 8.35@ 8. . 8.25@ 8.90 8.00@ 8.85 8.00@ 8.75 
Sitr. pigs (130 Ibs. down) med-ch 7.75@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.00 .......... 7.00@ 7.85 8.25@ 8.75 
Av. cost and wt., Tue. (pigs excl.) 9.62-227 1b. 9.20-198 ¥ 9.31-234 Ib. 9.48-243 lb. 9.33-234 Ib, 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
a (1,500 LBS. UP): 
PB, cccncccccccccocsccces SE > <ichkucGhs:. GhSbensees -ceSdbaeesd,  avesabnoae 
STEERS (1, 300-1, 600 LBS. ): 
Choice ‘a pee ahbuebeecbeteccne «- 14.75@15.25 18.75@15.00 13.25@14.75 12.75@14.75 13.75@14.75 
GRR pccccvcccccsoccscccccces 13.00@14.75 11.50@13.75 11.50@13.25 11.25@12.75 11.50@13.75 
— 1,100-1, weal ened 
Choice ~ PaEECKSESbseh Shoe soeee 15.00@15.75 14.25@15.25 13.25@15.00 12.75@15.00 14.00@15.00 
SeuCbvseesesses peeseoess 13.00@15.00 11.75@14.25 11.75@13.50 11.00@13.25 11.75@14.00 
EERS (950-1,100 LBS.) : 
e Chalce oc ce nec net 15.25@16.00 14.25@15.75 14.00@15.75 13.25@15.00 14.00@15.50 
HE. Seakescavescess pheeeeken 13.00@15.25 12.00@14.25 12.00@14.00 11.25@13.25 11.75@14.00 
STEERS anaes. woh . 
Mediuen besoesenbese eee? 11.25@13.00 10.50@12.00 10.50@12.00 10.00@11.25 10.25@11.75 
Common ........... eevccsecece 9.50@11.25 8.50@10.50 8.25@10.50 8.25@10.00  8.00@10.25 


STEERS (FED oo a. »: 
ote ce ’ ecccccccccccs 15.25@16.00 14.25@J5.75 14.00@15.75 13.25@15.25 14.25@15.25 
BEN bk cccaueces 13.00@15.25 12. 25@14.25 12.00@14.00 11.25@13.50 11.75@14.25 








: 12.50@13.50 12.25@13.50 12.25@13.00 11.50@13.25 12.75@14.00 

= 11,30@12.50 11.00@12.25 11.00@12.25 10.00@11.50 11.00@12.75 

Common-med. 8.25@11.50 7.50@11.00 7.50@11.00 7.50@10.00 7.75@11.00 

—. BS. UP): chunnenes 10.75@13.00 10.75@12.50 10.75@13.00 10.00@12.25 11.00@13.00 

Seetees te 9.75@12.50 9.50@12.00 9.75@12.00 8.75@11.75 10.00@12.25 

9.25@11.50 8.00@11.00 8.00@11.00 8.00@10.50 8.00@10.75 

9.75@10.75 9.75@10.75 9.50@10.75 9.25@10.50 9.25@10.25 

825@ 9.75 850@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.25 8.25@ 9.25 

7.00@ 8.25 7.25@ 8.50 6.75@ 8.25 6.50@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.25 

6.00@ 7.00 5.25@ 7.25 5.25@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 7.00 

ORE .. 9.25@11.25 9.00@10.50 9.00@10.00 9.25@10.00 9.25@10.00 

IEEE coacacssencses- : 7.75@ 9.65 6.75@ 9.00 6.75@ 9.00 6.75@ 9.25 7.50@ 9.50 
LV LBS. DOWN 

ay <A aerate is: 9.00@12.00 9.00@12.25  9.00@12.00 9.00@12.00 8.00@11.50 

J Seepeqageeeianiges: 5.50@ 9.00 6.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 9.00 6.50@ 9.00 5.75@ 8.00 

VEALERS (MILK-FED) : 

ME castrereeee ne 14.00@17.00 16.25@17.75 13.00@15.00 13.00@16.00 11.50@13.75 

SEE sitsnnreiansrnannexstn 13.00@14.00 13.75@16.25 11.00@13.00 9.00@13.00 9.(0@11.50 

Cull-common ..........0...008 8.50@13.00 6.00@13.75 6.50@11.00 6.50@ 9.00 6.00@ 9.00 


SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down) good-ch... 16.25@17.40 15.75@16.75 15.50@16.60 15.50@16.40 15.50@16.25 
Lamis (92 Ibs. down) medium... 14.75@16.25 13.75@15.75 14.25@15.50 14.50@15.50 14.25@15.50 
Lambs (all weights) cull-common 10. 75@14.75 10.00@13.75 10.25@14.25 10.00@14.50 10.25@14.25 
Yearling wethers (110 lbs. down) 

MeGium-cholce ....ccccccccccs 10.75@15.00 10.00@13.25 10.50@13.75 11.00@14.50 10.25@14.50 
Ewes (120 Ibs. down) med.-ch... 8.75@10.65 7.00@ 8.75 8.00@ 9.75 = He | > 15 7.75@10.00 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) medium-ch.. - 8.25@10.50 6.50@ 8.25 7.75@ 9.00 7.50@10.00 
Ewes (all weights) cull-common. 4.00@ 8.75 3.50@ 7.00 3.50@ 7.75 3 750 7. 75 8.00@ 7.75 


a3: 











January 26, 19929, 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 1929. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, 
Chicago ...... . 5,500 35,000 9,000 
2,000 8,500 10,0 







Kansas City 


Omaha .... 3,500 17,000 11,09 
St. Louis . 1,500 12.C00 500 
St. Joseph 1,000 6,000 9,000 
Sioux City 2,000 19,000 3.0% 
St. Paul ..... 1,500 5,500 = 2.509 
Oklahoma City 600 1,200 Kes 

Fort Worth 1,890 1,400 600 
Milwaukee . 300 2. 200 
Denver ... 100 2,100 6,200 
Louisville 100 7 10 
Wichita ... 300 1,500 10 
Indianapolis | 800 =: 9,000 600 
Pittsburgh 100 1,500 800 
Cincinnati 300 3,5 300 
Buffalo 100 800 900 
Cleveland 300 =. 2,700 900 
Nashville 100 600 10 
Toronto ......0ccee eee 100 1,000 200 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, 
CS 5 isisence se ecncun 3,000 47,000 10,00 
Kansas City ........... 500 8.000 3,099 
Omaha .....csccccccccces 1,500 15,000 40% 
SS ee ee 600 16,0.0 1.0% 
St. Joseph .....cccccecee 600 6,000 4,009 
8 eae 2,000 17.000 3,009 
St. Paul ......ceccccces 1,400 10,000 80% 
Oklahoma City .......... 700 750 oak 
Bort Worth ...ccccosccee 900 1,200 200 
Milwaukee ..........+++- 260 1,800 10 
DENVEPr ..ccccccesscccecs 100 1,200 5,809 
i ee eseees 200 1,900 300 
Indianapolis ............ 600 10,000 600 
PHAMETER osc ccctcncecs 100 2,300 800 
SINEEL . -50404.502005800 600 3 500 100 
ae ee 200 2,700 = 4,009 
SNE aa <hewwensinews 200 2,000 1,60 

——_—— 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 


the number of livestock slaughtered at the 


lowing centers for the week ended January 19, 


1920, with cumparisons: 











CATTLE. 
be oe | ™ Cor, 
en rev, week, 
Jan.19. week 1928, 
DED cccnncenesescaane 26.343 26,826 22,483 
SS ee 23,093 21,518 19,750 
ae - 22.207 18,586 181% 
i eee 10.438 11,650 9.0% 
i. En cuchekseeunnen 8,978 6,658 8,234 
a - 9,502 9,593 = 8,007 
rer 2,362 )) ee 
eS. reer 5,833 6,377 7,21 
Philadelphia ........... - 1,552 1,748 = 1.6 
EES © «00S Kawa Sie 1,237 1.791 4.452 
 7— Sa a 1,557 1473 174 
New York & Tee City 9,267 9,711 9,164 
Oklahoma Cit 5.080 = 5,275 
Cincinnati .... $.001 .asag 
Denver ..... 3,200... 
WO asdasesuseasnseus 132,698 130,185 115,59) 
HOGS. 
Pere ree 214,400 190.300 198,400 
a ae ee: 52,574 34,306 56,735 
SEER A954 bbe eae aeee din 75.475 60,302 65,015 
St. Louis ceebbinnawe 40,473 30.445 61,182 
St. Joweph ....cccocccce - 32,637 21,679 38,00 
SEE MID xi seanessacse 45,258 40,427 54,50 
PO wb 5406 cs een 9.920 4,419 ccm 
| aaaeeae 8.724 7.724 9,44 
Philadelphia .......... +. 23,041 20,508 18.4% 
Indianapolis ............ Pare 38,479 63,740 
... yer 874 17,408 24,209 
New York & Jersey — 64403 65,312 71,6% 
Oklahoma City 9,822 6,18) 
Cincinnati ..... : 
ae a 
Eee PT 067,490 
SHEEP. 
SED cus bindaesdscce 
SES cu cakeesoccs 31 
EE ewek s0cekcaraucae de 
RE Sn ccsaeseuaaaed 
ED. vivo Sceecksncnes 
RE ni Sao eu athe 
Wichita 


Fort Worth ....... 
Philadelphia ... 
rata 


iene er 


_ What precautions should be observed 
in cooking blood? Ask “The Packer's 


Encyclopedia.” 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 


centers 


for the week ending Saturday, January 


1929 with comparisons, are reported to The 


National Provisioner as follows: 





CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. 
& Co. 6,095 12,300 
amt & Co. 7,452 27,600 
Morris & CO. --seeeeeeees 3,153 24,800 
Wilson & Co. .«.- ‘ 4,§ 24,400 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co... 1,328 3,500 
G. H. Hammond Co..... 2,517 10,500 

Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 834 


Brennan Packing Co., 7,400 hogs; 
hogs; 
| oe Lunham & Co., 


& Provision Co., 12,700 hogs; 


Sheep. 
17,441 
13,310 
5,782 
6,638 





Miller & Hart, 
Independent Packing Co., 4,20U hogs; 
4,500 hogs; Western Pack- 
Roberts & 


Eee, 10,300 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 7,200 hogs; 


rs, 53,500 hogs. 
i: Cattle, 26,343; calves, 
400; sheep, 43,171. 


KANSAS CITY. 































































Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
& Co. «0000+: 2,088 808 10,110 
prared I'kg. Co..... 2,792 800 7,605 
fowler Pkg. Co. .. 670 eee cove 
Morris & CO. «..+0- 2,949 2 4,499 
gwift & Co. ...... 4,626 1,041 21,006 
Wilson & CO. ..++-- 4,140 900 8,358 
Local butchers ..... 817 132 906 
Total ...-+eeee .-18,960 4,133 52,574 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. 
OO, cosieee see pod yer 
Pkg. Co. ...00- o. 4,53 x 
tr bg. geen vesee 1,226 10,540 
Morris & CO. ..sseeeeee 2,001 5,191 
§wift & Co. . -. 5,984 14,391 
Eagle P’kg. Co 10 one 
Glassburg M. 2 one 
Hoffman Bros. .... 40 
Mayerowich & Vail 30 
Omaha Pkg. Co. .. 52 
J. Rife Pkg. Co. : 10 
J. Roth & Sons..... WZ 
So, Omaha Pkg. Co.... 92 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. ....--. 263 ee 
Nagle Pkg. Co. atdease: mee . 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. c5oone «aan eee 
Wilson & CO. ..eevceecee 99 tees 
Kennett-Murray Co. .... «sees 3,055 
J. W. Murphy ....eeceee cece 13,055 
Others .....++- ee ae 
Total ....00 ccccscdcessahjOen 93,008 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour & Co. ...... 1,619 988 2,933 
Swift & Co. ....6- 2,541 788 6,259 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,204 391 475 
East Side P. Co.... 1,296 ons aa 
OUTS .cccccccccces \ 8,405 21,120 
Total .cccccccccee 10,3888 5,572 40,473 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Swift & Co. ...... 3,452 794 16,246 
Armour & Co. ° 2,146 520 8,008 
Morris & Co. ee 1,742 229 388,138 
GEES cn cccccccccs -. 2,351 11 15,014 
rr --e- 9,691 1,554 46,406 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 2,828 259 20,011 
Armour & Co. ...... 3,485 216 20,012 
Swift & Co 2,143 232 11,401 
Smith Bros. 16 cae 111 
Local butchers 121 24 e208 
poised aeheees 1,771 199 13,700 
nr cviesbeaeuas 10,364 930 65,235 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,564 G44 4,535 
Wilson & Co. ...... 1,816 589 4,795 
ee 81 ease 492 
lL eae socceee 3,461 1,233 9,822 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 1,208 547 14,529 
Dold Pkg. Co, ..... 3 9 7,051 
Wichita D. Beef Co. 15 esee eoee 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... a eee 
Keefe-LeStourgeon .. 800 .su. see 
as ieee 1,806 556 21,580 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Swift & Co. ..... - 1,397 815 5,304 
Amour & Co. ...... 785 217 5,313 
layney-Murphy 251 82 2.841 
SR EADS 64s 0nc 472 157=s:11,212 
rr 2,905 771 14,670 


9,193; hogs, 214,- 


Sheep. 
6,492 
4,095 
4,781 
8,039 
7,468 

9 





$1,484 


Sheep. 
10,036 
6,520 














Sheep. 
3,184 
6,523 
5,585 
2,489 

17,781 





Sheep. 
87 
69 


156 





Sheep. 
2,482 
8 


eeee 
eeee 


2,490 








11,149 























8T. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour & Co. ...... 2,925 3,471 25,823 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 395 1,198 ecce 
Hertz Bros. ........ 217 45 cose 
Swift & Co. ...... 4,319 5,445 33,908 
United Pkg. Co. .... 1,284 158 are 
Others ..ccccccccce. 899 25 (21,571 
Total ............10,039 10,342 81,302 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Foreign ............ 1,086 1,898 18,604 
Kingan & Co. ...... 1,197 805 27,183 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1,501 27 = 2,000 
Armour & Co. ...... 514 25 «2,927 
Hilgemier Bros. .... 4 owen 1,351 
Brown Bros. ....... 126 14 210 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 20 walee 276 
Schussier Pkg. Co... 36 rr 330 
Indiana Prov. Co... 6 6 403 
Meier Pkg. Co. .... 104 9 405 
Maas-Hdrtman Co. .. 2 5 wane 
A. Wabmlts .ccccece 1l 50 ecce 
Hoosier Abt. Co.... 19 eeee eoee 
OChere ccccesccccess BSB 62 401 
TOR cc cc0 eoeeee 4,979 2,901 54,100 
CINCINNATI, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
C. A. Freund ...... 106 55 170 
SB. W. Gall ..ccccce cece 15 oe 
J. Hilberg & Son.... 126 cess 
Gus. Juengling ..... 69 118 cose 
EK. Kahn's Sons Co... 881 327 =9,441 
Kroger Gro. & B. Co. 141 70 4,795 
Lohrey Pkg. Uo, .... 5 eee 20 
H. H. Meyer P. Co; .... oma 4,90 
W. G. Rehn & Son. 109 36 eece 
A. Sander Pkg. Co... 4 ses. 1,886 
J. Schlachter & Son. 177 157 cose 
J. & F. Schroth P.Co. 11 sees 8,922 


Vogel & Son ...... 9 4 479 

















J. F. Stegner ...... 273 126 ae 
Total .cccccccoece BOkh 908 25,403 
MILWAUKEB. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

Plankinton Pkg. Co. 641 6,720 10,682 
U. D. B. Co, N. ¥. lq eoeie re 
The Layton Co. .... «..- coor § «6.1, OB 
R. Gumz & Co..... 117 30 159 
Armour & Co. ...... 361 3,245 eens 
Butchers ....ccseees 288 170 28 
Traders ...... coccce 10D 87 52 
Total ...cccscceee 1,536 10,252 12,877 

RECAPITULATION. 
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Sheep. 
3,370 
450 
8,151 
"250 
12,221 





Sheep. 
4,222 
737 
"44 
"93 
a 


28 
"105 
5,168 


Sheep. 


1 
159 
57 
43 
278 
105 


eoee 


643 


Sheep. 
842 


eee 


10 
"223 
9 





1,083 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for the week ended January 19, 1929, with com- 















parisous: 
CATTLE. 
Week 
ended Prev. 
Jan. 19. week. 
CHICAGO ccccccccccccccces 200808 26,826 
Kansas City ..........+- 18,900 18,561 
SOMANA ccccoccccccccscces 24,008 17,800 
St. Louis .........eee++. 10,388 11,650 
St. Joseph ..ccccccccccee 9,t0L 7,318 
Sioux City ..ccccccccccece 10,364 10,214 
Oklahoma City ......... 3,461 3,855 
Indianapolis ............ 4,979 . 
Cincinnati ..cccccccceeee 1,911 7 
Milwaukee ............-. 1,536 
Wichita ccccccccccccccce 1,008 
DEMVer wccccccccesccccce 2,005 
Bt. Paul ccccocccccevees 10,080 
er errirtter: 
*Includes calves. 
HOGS. 
Chicago ...... ceeesesee 214,400 190,300 
Kansas City ............ 52,574 34,396 
Omaha ....cceceseeceees 92,008 82,896 
St. Louis ..........0.5-- 40,473 39,445 
St. Joseph .. 46,406 32,743 
Sioux City .. 65,235 61,407 
Oklahoma City 9,822 8,345 
Indianapolis . 54,100 57,243 
Cincinnati . 25,403 25,283 
Milwaukee . + 12,877 9,125 
Wichita ..... 21, 2, 
DeMveP ccccccccccccccecs 14,670 16,507 
Be, POUL .wcccvctecosses Gheem Seyeue 
Total .....cceeeeee000030,800 658,547 
SHEEP. 
CHICABO .cccccccccccccces 40101 52,023 
Kansas City ............ 31,484 25,238 
OMAHA .ccccccccccccecees Stee Ge 
St. Louis ...ccccccccccce 6,903 2,578 
St. Joseph .......ececeee 31,832 24.944 
Sows CU cccccccccoess Sek Saee 
Oklahoma City ......... 156 86 
Indianapolis ............ 5,168 5,129 
Cincinnati ...ccccccccces 643 962 
Milwaukee .......ees00-. 1,083 802 
WICKER cccccsese ééue coe, ee 2,454 
Denver .cccccccccccescee 11,149 18,952 


St. Paul 
Total 


ccccccccccccces Aapeek 8,551 
ccc cccccceeccee 201,486 








Cor. 
week, 
1928, 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 








Stock Yards for current and comparative peri 
are reported as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Jan. 14....22,703 2,852 70,841 26,055 
Tues., Jan. 15.... 8,475 2,489 49,938 7,320 
Wed., Jan. 16.... 9,666 2,269 24,781 8,927 
Thur., Jan. 17... 9,488 3,475 48,726 15,766 
Wrt., dam, 28..... 3,109 1,406 47,144 8,638 
Sat., Jan. ly..... 500 200 21,000 2,000 
Total this week..58,041 12,641 262,430 68,706 
Prev. week ...... 51,611 ll, 250,014 79,062 
Year ago......... 47,226 11,938 256,991 68,774 
Two years ago...64,604 12,114 182,375 90,566 


peeve receipts to Jan. 19, with comparative 
tals: 























to 
Year to Jan. 19, 
1929. 1928. 
NR Xc6 cacti eheasegekes scaneee 137,422 144,559 
COIVOR cece ctescctivdscccssssics 35,716 42.979 
OES oesceans eesacés ae tributed --688,276 978 
[eee ree eres tree eres 192,893 27,867 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Jan. 14.... 4,943 94 22,853 8,223 
Tues, Jan. 15.... 2,439 43 11,760 2,882 
Wed., Jan. 16.... 3,601 95 7,417 2,676 
Thur., Jan. 17.... 2,085 395 13,889 5.264 
Wrt., dam. 18.5... 1,369 207 «14,827 4,748 
Sat., Jan. 19..... 100 esos a 1,000 
Total this week. .14,537 73,746 24,743 
Prev. week ..... 15,214 1,367 72,258 22,902 
WORE OHO cccccess 135 1,357 79,933 21,182 
Two years ago...20,034 1,180 45,988 26,055 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Jan. 19.$12.45 $9.10 $ 8.10 $16.30 
Previous week ..... 13.00 9.00 7.80 16.30 
De icctesvceiaecee 85 8.39 6.35 12.90 
CO err ee 10.35 12.05 6.75 12.55 
: CR boadees 9.70 11.75 8.25 15.50 
DE aKeeddecvccccca - 9.10 10.45 9.10 18.10 
1924 secccccecces O00 7.15 7.35 13.30 
Av. 1924-1928..... $10.50 $9.95 $7.55 $14.45 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. 


*Week ended Jan. 19.... 39,000 190,000 44,000 
Previous week .......... 36,397 17%,756 . 56,070 
1928 ..ccceceeeseeesioeees 30,091 177,058 . 47,591 
WOZT sscesccs secceees 44,970 136,392 64,511 
19026 ccccdiccde etee 3,396 122,173 61,619 
WOQB  wccdscccccscies seees 50,074 236,305 522 
1924 .ceccccccccceccesees 51,669 220,347 58,879 





*Saturday, Jan. 19, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weight and top and average 
price of hogs, with comparisons: 


Average 

No. Wet. -rices—— 
received. Ibs. Top. Avg. 
$9.40 $ 9.10 

9.2. 9.00 


& 


8.50 8.30 
12.25 12.05 
12.85 11.75 
11.25 10.45 

7.50 7.15 





5-yr. av., 1924-28...252,989 233 $10.45 $ 9. 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
HOG SLAUGHTERINGS. 


Chicago packers’ hog slaughterings for the week 
ended Jan. 19, 1929: 





Armour & Co...... Cccccecccccoccoce eeveeee 12,300 

BUGIS ATI <0 occ ccccawcteecoccccees eee» #,500 

‘ 27,600 

10,500 

- 24,800 

24,400 

. 4,500 

+ 12,700 

- 10,300 

-. 9,500 

4,200 

Brennan Packing Co... 7,400 

Agar Packing Co... 7,200 

thers .... 55,500 

| ee de dadwocedbivcsésndeces o eee 214,400 

Previous Week .srcestoccccccccsccccccvccs cAMeee 
Se GP Sdkds cds cincevecsécces Sawveecceces 198, 

Sree bases Vance sesee ccctecscccccecdsOSul 
DE 6 Sitewade 0 0 etRgeuabeecccecccoueaus esceony 

WIGS vce cevecccecee eco ccccccccctcceseeseceemeyeee 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 
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‘scores again! 


This time it is a new man-size fastener— 
the very heart of a cold-storage door’s 
efficiency. 
A fastener that is as great an improvement 
over the roller type as that model transcended 
the old bar type. 
A fastener that does not sidestep responsibility 
in preventing temperature leaks and seepage, 
that puts an end to the problem of shutting a door 
tight, and keeping the seal tight. 

At present, because of the great demand, we can 
offer it only to purchasers of-mew Jamison Doors. 
Very soon we will make it available for replacement 

on doors already in use—Jamison or any other make. 
The complete story 
ready for you now— 


Write for illustrated folder 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 


Hagerstown, Md., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 2 W. 45th Street, New York City 
Factory Agents & Distributors: 

Gay Engineering Corporation, 2650 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles; 
525 Fourth St., San Francisco 


of this super-service fastener is 


OLDEST 
°f and LARGEST 


Door Fastener 


PATENTED 
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these Features 





— 
It has all 





: Opens more easily FR 
Bt IDE than ay 


easier FROM T 
SIDE than any 
fastener. 

. Always fastens TIGHTLY, 

ess of sag of door, 
twist or warp of frame. 

. Few mor . 
mum _ simplicity — prac 
tically no wear. 

5. Does not slacken as it 
closes. 

. Prevents rebound. Once 
past the keeper wedge, 
nothing will open the door 
except a simplé pull of 
the lever handle. 

. Fits flat st errs 
ne pro; ng parts to 
catch, Send or break. 

. The only fastener which 
will close door with m 
moving part in operator's 
hand. 


. All parts are extra hea’ 
affording = . nar 
| of stren; 

wi oo tate 

. NEW_—but built with the 
experience of more 
a million test operation 
— it was released for 
sale. 


~~ /N\ 








The instant the door 
slams the fastener holds 
the seal at tightest point 
of impact as though 
door were sealed to 
frame by heavy sledge 
driven wedge. 

It is the easiest operat 
ing, tightest fastening 
most positive locking, 
longest lived fastener 
ever devised for the 


cold storage industry: 
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REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

The Anheuser-Busch Ice & Cold 
storage Co., 979 Brook Avenue, New 
York, has awarded building contracts 
for erection of a new two-story plant, 
to cost approximately $150,000 with 
equipment. 

The St. Augustine Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. has been incorporated at St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., with capital of $75,000. 

The United Stores Co., Wichita, 
Kans., is planning the erection of a cold 
storage plant in the near future. The 
new plant, when completed, will give 
the company cold storage facilities at 
Topeka, Salina and Wichita, Kans. 

A building permit has been granted 
the Central City Cold Storage Co., Syr- 
acuse, Y., for erecting an addition 
to its present plant at Burnet Ave. and 
Vine St. The improvements will cost 
approximately $15,000. 

The Beacon Ice & Cold Storage Corp. 
has been incorporated at Beacon, N. 
Y., with capital stock of $200,000. 

The new plant of the Miamisburg Ice 
& Cold Storage Co. now being erected 
at Miamisburg, O., is expected to be 
ready for operation in March. The 
project will cost approximately $25,000. 

Contracts have been awarded by the 
Central Power & Light Co. for con- 
struction of additions to the present 
cold storage plant at Mercedes, Tex. 

The Dry Ice Corporation of America, 

Inc, 50 East 42nd St., New York, is 
planning to erect a plant at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., for the manufacture of 
dry ice. The company also is building 
a plant at Newark, N. J., and expects 
to construct another plant later on in 
Cincinnati, O. 
The Midwest Cold Storage Co., Green 
Bay, Wis., has arranged for an increase 
in its capital from $60,000 to $100,000, 
4 are of general expansion. 

e latest extensions to the plant of 
the Ulster Ice & Cold Stores, Ltd, Bel- 
a seen opened recently, in- 
‘reasing the total cold storage ity 
to 300,000 cubic feet. ee 
_The Lawrence Warehouse Co., San 
Francisco, has begun construction of 
cold storage unit No. 1 of the Lawrence 
Warehouse Gibson Terminal at Oak- 
land, Calif., which will contain 300,000 
cubic feet of storage space and will 
make this warehouse the only one in 
the San Francisco Bay district having 
ae ary _ ome storage. The new 

is expec 
i March! ed to be completed for use 

The Polish government has awarded 
contracts for construction of a large 
cold storage plant at Gdynia, to contain 
arge storage capacities for frozen 
meats, poultry products and vegetables. 


e@ project will t . 
$1,600,000. cost approximately 


~——&o—__ 

NEW BEEF DEFROSTING METHOD. 

The Anglo-Australian Defreezing 
Co., Ltd., of Australia, recently demon- 
strated its new process for defrosting 
frozen beef at the plant of the Black- 
friars Cold Storage Co., London, Eng- 
land. In the process the quarters are 
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Ice and Ref 





rotated on hooks while subjected to a 
fine spray of water for about five min- 
utes, the depositing chamber being kept 
at a constant temperature of about 70 
degs., while an electric fan provides a 
strong circulation of air. The entire 
process requires from 24 to 30 hours, 
and it is claimed that no drip or loss 
of weight occurs. 
a 
DEFROSTING BRINE PIPES. 

A system of defrosting brine pipes in 
cold storage rooms, whereby the cost 
per room was reduced from $40.69 to 
$9.00, was described by C. A. Anderson 
in a paper read at the nineteenth an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Practical Refrigerating 
Engineers. 

Under the old method defrosting was 
accomplished by a gang of men equipped 
with spike mauls, wooden mallets and 
shovels. In addition to the high cost 
for labor by this method, there was 
usually a considerable expense for re- 
pairs, due to the severity of the method. 

In addition, the brine would have to 
remain off the room for one day, result- 
ing in a temperature rise of from 10 to 
14 degs. F., making it necessary to be 
very careful to see that product stored 
in them was not damaged. In defrost- 
ing freezer rooms the brine was usually 
shut off on Sunday and as a rule it 
would be Thursday before the defrost- 
ing process could be started. During 
this time the temperature would rise 
from 0 degs. F. to 18 or 20 degs. F. 

As a part of the new defrosting sys- 
tem there has been installed an addi- 
tional brine tank and a centrifugal 
brine pump with a capacity of 150 
gallons. This is connected direct to a 
zh. p. motor. Mains and laterals con- 
nect the discharge of the pump to the 
headers in each of the rooms of the 
plant, with other headers and laterals 
arranged to return the brine from the 
headers to the brine tank. 

When a room is to be defrosted the 
brine supply and the return of the 
regular brine supply are closed and 
warm brine from this tank: circulated 
through the coils. The frost falls off 
the pipes as soon as they are warmed 
up. The process may be hastened by 
pushing the frost from between the 
pipes with a 1 by 4-in. wooden paddle. 

With this process it is usually pos- 
sible to defrost a room in two or two 
and one-half hours, and the temperature 
rise is only from 1 to 3 degs. F. In 
freezer rooms the job can usually be 
accomplished in about two hours with 
a temperature rise of only about 6 degs. 

The speaker added further that it 
had been found convenient to add brine 
to the system by mixing it in this new 
tank. This is done just prior to de- 
frosting. 

——— fe —— 

If meats get wet and slimy in yeur 
ice box, write to Retail Editor, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 


‘rigeration 


RUSSIAN COLD STORAGE PLANS. 


At the last meeting of the Russian 
Refrigeration Committee, an extensive 
and systematic program of expansion 
of national cold storage facilities was 
decided upon. The present plans call 
for construction of a new cold storage 
plant at the port of Leningrad with a 
capacity of 5,000 tons, a plant of 
1,000 tons at the Leningrad railway 
terminus, and erection of smaller stor- 
age facilities in a number of the prov- 
inces. In connection with the building 
of refrigerated steamers, twu new ves- 
sels of 1,000 tons storage capacity each 
have been added to the Baltic butter 
fleet in 1928. The shipbuilding pro- 
gram also provides for construction, 
over a period of six years, of a fleet 
capable of transporting 94,000 tons of 
butter annually. 

a os 

MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 

Recent changes in the federal meat 
inspection service are reported as fol- 
lows: 


Inspection granted—Swift & Com- 
pany, 2001 Dennis St., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; *Superior Packing Co., 2121 
Wabash Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; Parker 
House Sausage Co., 4605 South State 
St., Chicago; Gulf & Valley Cotton Oil 
Co., Gretna, La.; Progressive Packing 
Co., 1139 West Forty-seventh St., Chi- 
cago; Hutcheson Products Co., 162 
West Washington St., Chicago. 

Inspection withdrawn—Jersey City 
Stock Yards Co., Jersey City N. J.; 
*Mississippi Packing Co., Inc., Cedars, 
Miss.; Swift & Company, Youngstown, 
O.; *C. Kalbitzer Packing Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; Pioneer Food Products 
Co., Newark, N. J.; Certified Food, Inc., 
Westfield, Mass.; Manchester-Ehrman, 
Inc., Chicago; Neuman & Co., Williams- 
town, Mass.; Peerless Puff Paste Co., 
Providence, R. I.; Swift & Company, 
Beaumont, ‘Tex.; Briggs Packing Co., 
Inc., Washington, D. C.; La Touraine 
Co., Inc., New York; Robert L. Eby 
Co., Lebanon, Pa.; A. Horhovitz, Tren- 
ton, N 

Inspection extended—B. Meier & Son, 
New York, to include Keane-Loffler 
Co., Adolf Gobel, Inc., George Kern, 
Inc., Merkel, Inc., and United Sausage, 
Inc., plants at 516 Westchester Ave., 
New York, 34 Rock St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and *llith Ave. and Fortieth St., 
New York. 

Official ‘anges in firm names— 
Georgia-Carolina Packing Co., Ince., 
New Savannah Road, Augusta, Ga., in- 
stead of Augusta Packing Co.; United 
States Cold Storage & Ice Co., 2035-51 
and 2101-29 W. Pershing Road, Chi- 
cago, instead of United States Cold 
Storage Co.; Hygrade Food Products 
Corp., 131-37 South Eighth St. and 
146-54 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Bronx Provision. Corp. of New York, 
Carmel Kosher Provision Co., Ine., 
Chris Grozinger Co., Inc., Hygrade Pro- 
vision Co., Inc., Palestine Brand Kosher 
Wurst Factory, Inc. 


*Conducts slaughtering. 
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+ meee maptienrsntnapimmans Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 57,836 


Offerings Solicited SEATTLE, WASH. All Codes PORTLAND, ORE. ies 
———————— —— eral mi 


= Co., Te 
ies, cago se 


Charles A. Streets, Broker elites 7 peti. Char 


; Buying and Selling HENSCHIEN & McLAREN . goers 
Provisions, Fresh Meats, Tallow, Architects a visitd 


Greases, Fertilizer Materials 1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. cI 
824 Engineers Bldg. CLEVELAND, O. PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION De. 1 
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JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker setietincaeecocd slo ae 
Export Packing House Reahian, Domestic GARDNER & LINDBERG lees 


ENGINEERS 
407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 











Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
Cable Address: “Jonburns” eee 9 — oe m4 bl y veenelsoema, — 
Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (5th Ed.) é ad 
Rep., Wynantskill Mfg. Co., Stockinettes, Troy, N. Y. 1134 Marquette Bidg. —a 
———— | 























cone aperamineces memasex 








H. L. WOODRUFF, INC. GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
446 W. 14th St. New York City Hoof and Horn Meal ie 
r 


Telephones: Chelsea 7996-7997 40 Rector St. New York City i Tie 
———— 


Live Wire Brokerage Firm 




















John J. 
Felin & 


; Branch Offices 
Main Office \ ) NYT COMPANN? 148 State St. Jacok 
140 W. Van Buren St. " 
CHICAGO, ILL. fi.G.cJiaw Lis 9 ei BOSTON, MASS. 


Drovers end Mechanics 


on ae PROVISION BROKERS tg de ome 
Beef, Provisions, Pucking House Products, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
On request, our complete pro- Materials, Anima! Feeds, Whale Guano, 
vision, fresh meat, packing- ‘ 
house products, tallow and MS We specialize in taking care 
grease daily market quotation é > of the requirements of buyers 
sheets will be mailed to any RV located all. over the United 
member of the trade free of : States and Canada. Offerings 


charge; also our periodical We trade in Domestic, Canadian, European, telegraphed promptly on re- 


market reports. —_ La ceipt of inquiries. 
brokerage basis. 
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Frank A. Hunter, president and gen- 
eral manager of the East Side Packing 
Co. East St. Louis, Ill., was in the city 


this week. 


Samuel Stretch, of Van Loan & Com- 
any, New York, well-known seasoning 
merchants, spent a few days in the city 
this week. 


Ww. F. Etz, in charge of fresh pork 
sales, Wilson & Co., Chicago, left last 
Saturday for Macon, Ga., to attend his 
mother’s funeral. 


Fred S. Inches, sales manager and 
secretary of the Wilson Provision Co., 
Peoria, Ill., dropped into the city re- 
cently for a few days. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 20,202 cattle, 9,420 calves, 
57,836 hogs and 40,547 sheep. 


Isaac Powers, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, the Home Packing & Ice 
Co. Terre Haute, Ind., came up to Chi- 
cago several days ago on business. 


Charles A. Dwyer, vice-president and 
general manager of the Indianapolis 
Abattoir Corp., Indianapolis, Ind., was 
a visitor here in the past few days. 


C. B. Heinemann of Washington, 
D. C., service manager of the Kennett- 
Murray Livestock Buying Organization, 
spent a day or two in the city this week. 


Ralph E. Case, of the development 
and research department of the Inter- 
national Nickel Co., New York City, 
spent several days in the city this week. 


E. G. James, of the E. G. James Co., 
Chicago, provision brokers, left for 
Philadelphia on the Broadway Limited 
Monday, to attend the funeral of the 
late John J. Felin. 


Joseph M. Emmart, president of the 
Emmart Packing Co., Louisville, Ky., 
arrived in Chicago Monday on a short 
business trip. He was looking fine and 
reports business excellent. 

Charles E. Herrick, vice-president of 
the Brennan Packing Co., Chicago, left 
on Monday to attend the funeral of 
John J. Felin, late president of John J. 
Felin & Co., at Philadelphia. 


Jacob Moog, executive vice-president 
of Godchaux Sugars, Inc., New Orleans, 
La. was in Chicago for a day this week 
on his way home from the meeting of 
the Sugar Institute held recently in 
New York City. 


Edward A. Schenk, vice-president, the 
Columbus Packing Co., Columbus, 0O., 
was in the city this week and reports 
steady improvement on the part of 
President Fred Schenk, who has been 
suffering from appendicitis recently. 


Charles H. MacDowell, president of 
e Armour Fertilizer Works, Chicago, 
was one of the principal speakers at 
the recent two-day meeting of south- 
eastern salesmen of the fertilizer works 


held in Atlanta, Ga. Following the 
sales conference, Mr. MacDowell gave a 
short talk over the radio to farmers of 
the Southeast. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Jan. 19, 1929, with 
comparisons, are as follows: 


Last. week. 
Cured meats, lbs 17,244,000 
Fresh meats, lbs........ 42,753,000 
BG, TER kek cceccévwnee 8,626,000 


Prev. week. 


16,511,000 
41,823,000 
9,197,000 


Frank H. Sprague has resigned as 
sales manager of the Skidmore Corpo- 
ration and is now associated with Geo. 
B. Burke, vice-president of Sarco Co., 
Inc., at Chicago. Mr. Sprague will act 
as sales manager of the Sarco com- 
pany’s newly created Western heating 
division, with headquarters at ther 
new offices in the Engineering building. 


Mrs. Georgeanna Mickelberry, one of 
the original founders of Mickelberry’s 
Food Products Co., Chicago, had a bad 
fall while visiting the plant recently 
and broke her arm. Mrs. Mickelberry, 
in whose home kitchen “Old Farm Sau- 
sage” first became well known, is the 
mother of C. M. Mickelberry, C. W. 


Mickelberry and O. C. Mickelberry, 
president, secretary and treasurer re- 
spectively of the company. 

aeiieieene 


CANNERS RE-ELECT DR. TOLMAN. 

Dr. L. M. Tolman, Wilson & Co., was 
re-elected chairman of the Meat Sec- 
tion of the National Canners Associa- 
tion in convention at Chicago last week 
at the meeting of the section held 
Thursday morning, January 24. Dr. 
C. Robert Moulton, Director of the In- 
stitute’s Department of Nutrition, was 
re-elected secretary of the Meat Sec- 


tion. 
a 

DEATH OF MRS. WADDELL. 

Mrs. Josie Waddell, wife of Frank 
W. Waddell, died in Seattle, Wash., 
Wednesday, January 238, after a linger- 
ing illness. Mr. Waddell is widely 
known in the packing industry, having 


been for many years an official of Ar- 
mour and Company, in charge of the 
pork end of the business. 

—o— 
SUPERIOR BUYS LARGE TRUCK. 

What is believed to be one of the 
largest livestock trucks ever built was 
placed in service recently between the 
stockyards at South St. Paul, Minn., and 
the Midway Abattoir, a distance of 10 
miles. 

This Midway plant, purchased a short 
time ago by the Superior Packing Co. 
of Chicago, which specializes in bone- 
less beef, will be operated by the latter 
company. Cattle and calves will be 
slaughtered there and shipped to Chi- 
cago for further processing. The plant 
has been reconditioned and enlarged and 
now has a capacity of 150 cattle and 
calves per day. 

The plant was purchased by the Supe- 
rior Packing Co. as a matter of making 
more secure the raw material supply. 
There are times of the year when the 
classes of cattle handled by the com- 
pany are in short supply in Chicago, 
but fairly plentiful at St. Paul. 
With this addition to its facilities, the 
company feels that it will be in a posi- 
ton to meet the needs of its growing 
list of customers at all times. 

This new truck and its trailer, which 
will keep the Midway Abattoir supplied 
with livestock, have a capacity of 
30 cattle, each unit being capable of 
carrying 15 animals. These are loaded 
into the truck and trailer over the tail 
gates, which are dropped to form run- 
ways. 

The chassis of the truck is of the bus 
type, and the truck is powered with a 
heavy-duty Buda engine, capable of 
developing a speed of from 35 to 40 
miles an hour with truck and trailer 
loaded. Pneumatic tires are used on 
both truck and trailer. 

It is expected that the truck and 
trailer will make five round trips each 
working day between the plant and the 
yards, a total daily mileage of close to 
one hundred miles, 
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PACKER’S LIVESTOCK TRUCK WITH LARGE CAPACITY. 


This truck and trailer, believed to be one of the largest units in use in the meat | 
packing industry for the transportation of livestock, have a capacity of 30 cattle. 
They will be used to transport cattle and calves between the South St. Paul Stock 
Yards and the plant of the Midway Abattoir, which was purchased recently and is 
being operated by the Superior Packing Co, of Chicago. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 


Open. High. Low. 
LARD— 
11.65 


Jan. 

Feb. eee0 
11.90 
12.15 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS ( 


wot: endo 


= 
fam 
_ 
Ef 


CASH PRICES. 


ime nati 
Ikased on Actual Oarlot Trading, = 
Jan. 24, 1929. 


Good nativ 
Medium st 
= 8 


find quart 
Fore quart 


Thursday, 


Regular Hams. 
Green. 
20 
19% 
18% 
18% 
18% @19 
18% @19 
18% 
18% @19 
8S. P. Boiling Hams. 





621, 


11.80— 
12.07% 


BSB sRaAseses 25) 
SSS possess *F 


Corned plates ...... 
Corned 


rumps, bnis. .25 Steer loins, 


r loins, 
aoe short 
Steer short 
Steer loin | 
Steer loin ¢ 
Cow loins 
Cow short 
Cow loin et 

Steer ribs, 
Steer ribs, 

Cow ribs, 2 
Cow ribs, 2 
Steer round 
Steer round 
Steer chuck 
Steer chuck 
Cow round 
Cow chucks 
Steer plates 

Medium pie 
Briskets, N 
Steer navel 
Cow navel 
Fore shank: 


Range 
Range 13. 95n 
SHURT RIBS— 

Jan. 
May 


9 
is05- Chops, shoulder 


Chops, rib and loin: .60 
Mutton. 


. 13.05 


secen F 


1929. 
Close. 


MONDAY, 
Open. 


JANUARY 21, 
Low. 


Shoulders | oe 


26) «14 
.. 11.62% 11.62% Chops, rib’ and loin.85 


-- 11.67% 674 11. 87% 

- + 11.80 11.80 

- -12.05-074% 12. 10 12.05 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


Jan. 
Mar. 


11.6244b 
11. 61% 


x 

i2 Oiax Sistine! 
Loins, 
Loins, 
— 


12.80n 
13. to 
13.65 


13.95n 

12.45n 

13.05n 
1929. 

Close. 


SseeeReees 


TUESDAY, 
Open. 


JANUARY 22, 
High. Low. 


- -1L.72% 11.82% 


‘11190 12:00 
.12,12%-15 12.30 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


11.70 
11.87% 
12.12% 


11.80 
11.85n 
11.97%ax 
12.22% 


Shoulder cl 


covccccccle Hanging te 


Rib r* loin chops. ..... 
Butchers’ O 
Bet ..cccccccccccccccces 
Shop fat ee 
Son, a 100 Ibs........ 
Calf skins .....ccccccces 


SSBREEE 
S& &S 
Seeesee 


12.8744n 
13.30n 


*Square Cut and Seediless. 
D. 8. Bellies. 


EEESee 
Pi 
Seeele 


13.02%ax 
1929. 
Close. 





WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 


Open. High. Low. CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbis. 
Nitrite of am, 1. o Wig a 9% 
Saltpetre, less than 25 - lots, f.o.b. 
New York: Medium bac 
Dble. refd. gran 
Small crystals .... 
Medium crystals 
Large crystals 
Dbl. rfd. gran. Nitrate of Soda... 
Saltpetre, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. 
Dbl. refd. graa 
Small crystals ........... oneuacae 
Medium crystals 
Large crystals 
Dbl. rfd. gran. Nitrate of Soda... 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bb 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in 
5-ton lots or more 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 


..11.92% 12.00 

.. 12.02% —- 12.02% 
..12.05-10 12. 7 
..12.321%4-35 12. 2.42% 


11.92% 
12.02% 
12.05 

12.32% 


11.95b 
12.02% 
12 2-12%4ax 


12, &2 b 
* Brains, eact 
Sweetbreads 
13.50 Calf livers 
13. 13.77% 
- -14,32% 14.32% 
SHORT RIBS— 
Jan. 
May 


Choice lamt 
Medium lam 
Choice sadd. 
Medium sad 
Choice fores 
Medium for 
lamb fries, 
lamb tongu 
lamb kidne: 


13.40 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 
High. Low. 


12.00 


1929. 
Close. 


11.97% 11.9744ax 


12.021gn 


Extra Short Clears 
Extra Short Ribs 
Regular Plates 
Clear Plates 

Jowl Butts 


Prime Steam, 
Prime Steam, loose............++.: 


Other D. S. Meats. 
35-45 


-12.17%-20 12.20 
- -12.45-47% at 
July ° ..12.70 2.70 


CLEAR smtaane— 
i 


] 1435 
July 


14.70 


14.02% 
.14.52%4 


.13.20 13.20 
FRIDAY, 


Open. 
LARD— 


High. 


Mar. -12.15 12. 20 
May “12. 40-42% 12.47% 
July -12.70 12.72% 
CLEA R BELLIES— 

Ths 000. «08 sae 
Sn. sas soa 
May ...14.02% 
July ...14.57% 
SHORT RIBS— 
Jan 


14.10 
14.60 


Key: 


12.12%, = 


12.40 
12.70 


14.02% 
14.52% 


13.20 


12. 67% 


14.02% 
14.5214 


ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal: 


12.15ax 
12.40-40— 
12.70ax 


13.00n 
13.50n 
14.02% 
14.55ax 


12,80n 
13.20 


JANUARY 25, 1929. 


Close. 


12.10 
12.15n 
12.20 
12.47%, 
12. 7244) 


14.5214 


12.80n 
13.25b 
13.75b 


= split bid. 


alt— 
Granulated, car lots, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, 


ul 
= car lots, per pce f.0.b. ee 
Rock, carlots, “ft 0.b. : 


Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
8 


per ton, 


"per ton, 


Second sugar, 90 basis 
Syrup, testing 63 and 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... 
Packers’ curing sugar, ~aglt Ib. 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2 








NEW ABATTOIR FOR LIVERPOOL 


Contracts for construction of a new 
abattoir and meat market for the Liver- 


pool Corporation, Liverpool, Eng! 
were awarded recently, it is repo 


The project, which will cost approx 


mately $280,000 when completed, 
for steel construction of a live ¢a 
market, pig market, several aba 


buildings and a dressed meat market. 





Heavy sheey 
light sheep 
Heavy sadd 
light saddle 
Heavy fores 
Light fores 
Mutton legs 
Mutton loins 
Matton stew 

Pp tongu: 
Sheep heads 


Pork loins, | 
Picnic shoul 
Skinned sho 
Tenderloing 


_ 


SSS BEeEESES at 


g |jeeeece eeregea eeeceaeee? .... uscenf 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 
Jan, 24, 1929. 
native steers 26% 
Pri uative steers... By 25 
Medium ste€TS ..+++-+++- 4a 
| — a good ne ire M 24 
uarters, cho Nes ced 
au quarters, choice. ...21 


Beef Cuts. 


loins, No. 1 
eer 10iNs, No. 2 
Steer short loins, No. 
Steer short loins, No. 2 - 
Steer loin ends (hips).. 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... 
loins Sd 
‘ow short loins 
oe Join ends (hipe) 
Steer ribs, No 


pov ribs, No. * eeeee 
Cow ribs, No. 2 

Cow ribs, No. 

Steer rounds, 

Steer rounds, No. 

Steer chucks, No. 

Steer chucks, No. 

Cow rounds 

Cow chucks .. 


Hind shan 

Strip loins, KO. 1, boneless 
Strip loins, No 
Sirloin butts, No. 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 nee 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2 
Rump butts 

Flank steaks ........ 
Shoulder clods .......... 
Hanging tenderloins ..... 


wei a 


Brains (per 1b.).. 
Tongues, 4@5 eocccccces 
Sweetbreads . 


Brains, each ..... se s0e0s 
Sweetbreads ......ccceees 
Calf livers 


Medium saddles. 

Choice fores .... 

Medium fores .. 

lamb fries, per 1b. 

lamb tongues, per ib. one 

lamb kidneys, per Ib.. 30 


@lil 
13 


gs 
Mutton loins ... 
} <a stew 
p tongues, per Ib.. 
Sheep heads, each ...... 


Fresh sein Etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 av 
Pienie shoulders cai 


Cor. week, 
1928. 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. 
Country style sausage, fresh in = 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. 
Country style sausage, smoked . 
Frankfurts in sheep casings..... 
Frankfurts in hog casings..... 
Bologna in beef gs, choice..... 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice.... 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........ 
Liver sausage in hog bungs 
Smoked liver sausage in ho; 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.......... 


Ne England lunch 1 

ew Eng unc! eon” ‘specialty. 
Minced luncheon specialty............. 
Blood sausage Ceeteoverecsce 
POMS GRUBEZO 2c ccccccccccccccccccccce 
Souse 


DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs 
Thuringer Cervelet 
Holsteiner 
B. O. Salami, eee 
uaape Salami, choice, in hog bungs.. 
C. Salami, new condition 
enna. choice, in hog middles........ 
Genoa style Salami 
Pepperoni 
Mortadella, new raeenns 


ee eeeeresees 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 

Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 

Small tims, B te Cate... ccisccesveccecces $6. 

eS ere 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep <> 

Small tins, 2 to crate...... 

Large tins, 1 to crate........ 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate 

Taege. Cine, 1 tO CHAT. .cccccccccccccceces 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

B CO CAC. cocccvccccceccses 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings............. - 9 
Special lean pork trimmings 

Extra lean pork trimmings 

Néck bone trimmings 


Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 
Boneless chucks 


Beef hearts 

Beef cheeks (trimmed)... 

Dressed canners, 300 _ = up. 
Dressed canners, 350 I 

Dr. bologna bulls, 500@700 i pews car 
Beef tripe 

Cured pork tongues (can. trim.). 


SAUSAGE CASINOS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICA 
Beef casings: 
Domestic round, 180 pack.. 


Wide export rounds.... 
Medium export rounds. 
Narrow export rounds 
No. 1 weasands.. 

No. 2 weasands. 


gs 
Regular middles 
Selected wide middles 
— bladders, 12/15 


zig 


/ <s 
Hog casings: 

Narrow, per 100 yds 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds 
Medium, regular, per 100’: yds 
Wide, per 100 yds 
Extra wide, per 7100 yds 
Export bungs 
Large prime bungs 
Medium prime bungs 
Small prime bungs 

Middles 


no pa BO a pe 


AdDaHSNS®ND E982GO 
RReSSSke kez 


Biss 


6@ . 
Quotations for large lots. Smaller quantities at 


usual advance. 


VINEGAR PICKLED RBOBUCTS. 

Regular tripe, 200-lb. bb?.... -$16.00 

Honeycomb tripe, 200-lb bbl 

Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl 

Pork feet, 200-lb. bbl.. 

Pork tongues, 200-lb. bbl......... ° 

Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-1b. ee 

Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 

Mess pork, regular 

Family back pork, » to 34 pieces 

Family back pork, 35 to 38 p' 

Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pibens 

Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces 

Brisket pork .. 

Bean pork . 

rs BOO wcccccee 


Ra. on 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.65 @1l. 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.724%@l1. 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1.85 
White oak ham tierces 


White oak lard tierces 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1 Ib. A rolls or 
prints, f.o.b. Chicago............ 

White animal fat margarine in 1 Yb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chica cow 21% 

Nut, 1 lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago.. 18 

(30 and 60 lb. solid packed tubs, le per Ib. — ) 

Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago.... @16 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears 
Extra short ribs . 
Short clear middies, *60-Ib. 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs 
Rib bellies, 20@25 lbs 

Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs 

Fat backs, 10@12 lbs 

Fat backs, 14@16 lbs 
Regular plates ......cscceccccccceccees 
Butts 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs...... ciaanaie 
kd. a — gly ee 


Oper 


eee eee ee w eee eeeeseeee eee weer eee . 


Fancy 8) 
Standard re; 
Picnics, 4@ 


Cooked hams, choice, skin’ or, 
Cooked hams, choice, skinn-d, 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skinned, es 
Cooked loin roll, smo ed. . 


ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard oil.......... 
Headlight burning oil 
ard - \apeaaaapcenaeboied 


Acidless tallow oil.. 
20 GC. T, anaes < oil. 


Extra neatsfoot oil. 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil... 


Kettle rendered, 
Refined lard, boxes, N. 


Pee e eee erees seer esesesesesees 


Neutral 
Compound 


Oleo oil, extra, in tierces....... eeeccees 
Oleo stocks 

Prime No. 1 oleo oil 

Prime No. 2 oleo oil 

Prime No. 3 oleo oil............ 

Prime oleo stearine, edible 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 9% 
Prime packers tallow 

No. XT tallow, 1090 Z.2.0...0'cccccees cece 8% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a......0.0. 44a ae 
Choice white grease 9 
A-White grease.. 

B-White grease, max., oon acid 

Yellow grease, 10@15 

Brown grease, 40% Pray we <an sume eeae 8 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oi] in tanks, f.o.b. 
Valley points, nom., promp 

White, deodorized, in = a ¥ % A am a 

Yellow, deodorized, in bbis.. 10% 

Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.0.b 

Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills... - 

Soya bean, seller’s tank, f.o.b. coast. ae 

Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast. 


1% 
Refined in bbls. , c.a.f., Chicago, nom...10 @10% 


Whole. Ground. 
Allspice 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 


Pepper, 
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Retail Section 


The Retailer Needs Good Ads These 
Days to Get Attention 


Due to changing conditions and 
increasing competition the retail 
meat dealer is finding it more and 
more necessary to give attention 
to better merchandising methods. 
He is learning that customers will 
not come to him unless he makes 
constructive efforts to bring them 
to his store. 

And, as a part of the better 
merchandising plan, retail store 
advertising is becoming of in- 
creasing importance. The retail- 
er is finding it is not only neces- 
sary to spend a_ reasonable 
amount to build good will and 
keep and increase patronage, but 
that better copy and more attrac- 
tive layouts are necessary if the 
advertising is to get the attention 
that will make it valuable. 


This is not that people are less 
given to reading advertisements, 
but that the increasing use of ad- 
vertising space by meat retailers 
and food dealers in general is 
creating more competition for 
reader interest. The advertise- 
ment that is carelessly prepared 
is very liable to receive but scant 
attention. 

Advertisements with distinctive 
layouts and copy will get atten- 
tion and will be read, while the 
ordinary in these respects will be 
passed by. The retailer who 
wants to get the most for the 
money he spends to advertise his 
business will find it worth while 
to give time and thought to these 
matters. 

In the following article there is 
told how one retailer has been 
able to win and maintain reader 
interest through a simple but dis- 
tinctive layout for his ads. There 
are also given some suggestions 
for other layouts that some re- 
tailers may be able to use to ad- 
vantage. 


Distinctive Ads. Pay 
By Al. P. Nelson. 


When the retailer advertises—and 
all retailers should—it will pay him to 
secure some outstanding characteristic 
which will appear in all his advertise- 
ments, and which will easily attract the 
attention of the public. 

This idea has been employed very 


well by the Hopfensperger Markets, 
Appleton, Wis. This firm has as a 
background for all its advertising copy, 
a signboard. It is called “The Hop- 
fensperger Signboard” and is familiar 
to every housewife in that city and 
vicinity. The firm has been carrying 
out this idea of advertising for some 
years and has found that it is very 
successful. 

In the first place this advertisement 
is different from any other which ap- 
pears in newspapers of that city, and 
for this reason is much more valuable 
from a “pulling” standpoint. 

Good Layout Creates Attention. 

The supports at each end of the 
signboard protrude up into white space 
in the advertisement which means that 
they can be seen very easily. The copy 
of the advertisements is always blocked 
in a very attractive manner which 
further adds to the attractiveness of 
the advertisement. 

No one can look at this ad without 
agreeing that it is very striking and 
drives home a good idea. 

Every retail meat dealer can find 
some method of improving the makeup 
of his advertising in newspapers if he 
will but devote a little time to the study 
of the problem. And he will find fur- 
ther, that the time will be very well 


spent. 
For instance, an idea that has not 


yet been worked up by any meat mar- 
ket is to have a cut made of a drawing 
of the top front of the store. Suppose 
Bill Jones and John Smith are conduct- 








Benefits Retailers 


Writing to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER about the activ- 
ities of his organization, 
here is what the secretary of 
one of the most successful 
retail meat dealers’ associa- 
tions of the United States 
says: 

“When I visit the offices 
of concerns with which we 
do business I seldom fail to 
see THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER on the manager’s 
desk. 

“IT only wish that more re- 
tailers would read it. They 
would reap a real benefit.” 




















ing the Smith Market. A drayj 
made of the top of your market, show. 
ing the firm name, and a cut Made 
from this would be a very good advex 
tisement. 

Other Layouts Suggested. 

Rules can be used by the printers 4, 
carry out the shape of a meat marke 
The copy could be placed within the 
borders of this meat market outline 
In this way the ad will carry out jp. 
mediately the idea that the firm ig, 
retailer of meats, and people will log 
at the outline, because it is striking, 

If the retailer does not want to rm 
the name of the firm in the heading 
he can use a line reading, “The Houg 
of Good Meats,” “The House of Prompi 
Service,” etc. If he uses the house idy 
or the market-front idea, then he ought 
to illustrate it with a picture or tp 
front showing of a house or market, 

If he does this he is bound to get, 
layout that will individualize his adver. 
tising from other merchants in his ani 
other lines. 

Another idea that might be used tp 
advantage, provided delivery service is 
featured, is an outline drawing ofa 
delivery wagon. This can be feature 
in the daily or weekly advertisements 
The copy can go inside. This woul 
be a method of advertising which would 
also be unique and effective. 

Modern merchandising of meats calk 
for advertising along these lines, A 
very pleasant thing about such effective 
advertising is that it does not costa 
great deal more. Once a cut is made 
it can be used time and time again 
Its increased effectiveness makes it u- 
usually cheap in the long run. 

(fe 
MEAT MAN VS. WEATHER MA}. 


“On a cloudy, rainy day,” says an od 
restaurant man, “people take mor 
time to eat, and they also eat more 
On bright days they eat less and hury 
through so as to get outdoors.” 

Here is something for the retail meat 
dealer to think over ia soliciting orden 
for the noon meal, especially in se- 
tions where families have their mai 
meal at noon. On dark, unpleasatl 
days the retailer will find a greate 
tendency to make the meal a real oc 
sion. Consequently he should display 
and make efforts to sell something mot 


elaborate and substantial than th 
same people might purchase on 
bright day. .Sunshine makes ped 
think of other things than food 
leisurely comfort, so that it will 
the meat dealer to watch the weati 
—_ as closely as he does prit 
ists. 
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Tell This to 
Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use It. 
———— 
gow TO BUY MEAT PRODUCTS. 


Considerable attention has been given 
tp meat products such as sweetbreads, 
livers, kidneys and other similar prod- 
acts, during recent months, and many 
gthorities have endorsed their use 
fom a health standpoint. While the 
dietetic value of some of these meat 
products has been established, the bulk 
of the national supply is used at reg- 
war meals for well persons and some 
of them have special appeal to those 
with dainty appetites and to growing 
children. 

Veal livers have been recognized for 
along time as a table delicacy, and few 
can resist the appeal of delicious bacon 
and veal liver. Veal sweetbreads are 
considered one of the most appealing 
meat food dishes by those who have 
tried them. Hearts, tongues, kidneys, 
lamb fries, brains, and a few other 
products have their strong and loyal 
friends and advocates. 

Some of the products named may 
sem rather high in price, but usually 
the quantity necessary to provide a 
meal is not so great as in the case of 
the more usual meats. Creamed sweet- 
breads may prove an economical meat 
food dish when served in usual portions, 
and veal liver goes far when served 
with bacon as a morning dish. Tongues 
of all kinds are good and not especially 
expensive when the cost of the meal at 
which they are served is considered in- 
stead of the price per pound. While 
bef liver is considerably higher in 
price than a few years ago, it still is 
reasonable from a pound and meal-por- 
tion basis. 

The selection of the meat products 
mentioned should be made with care, 
sine there is quite a difference in the 
quality of specific lots. Slices from 
carefully selected beef livers may be 
found to be almost as satisfactory as 
those from calf liver. In selecting beef 
liver, the color and freshness should be 
particularly noted. The liver should 
te bright in appearance, that is, the 
color should be attractive instead of 
dark or yellowish. Beef liver usually 
Snot as light colored as veal liver, but 
the distinctly dark product should be 
woided if the best is desired. 

When beef liver is at its best the 
favor will be found to be good and the 
tissue tender. Of course, there is a 
peaubility of spoiling liver in frying. 
t should be sliced in moderately thin 
‘lies and then cooked in a_ small 
amount of fat over a moderately hot 
ag To suit most persons, it should 

Well done but not overdone, so that 
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, it will be hard and dry. A serious mis- 
take is made in cutting beef liver—or 
any other kind of liver—too thick. It 
will be liked better and will go farther 
if sliced so that it will be thoroughly 
fried all the way through. 


— 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Jack Rose has opened a new meat 
market at Auburn, Wash., in the 
United Grocery store. 


Henry Olsen and Harry Ruck have 
taken over Bert Whitman’s interests 
in the Pendleton Cash Market, Pendle- 
ton, Ore. Mr. Whitman is retiring to 
devote himself to cattle raising. 

Hausam Bros., Inc., have  incor- 
porated at 231 Main street, Peoria, IIl., 
with $30,000 capital, to deal in meats 
and meat products and foodstuffs. 

Right Bros. & Stein, Inc., have in- 
corporated at 7624 North Paulina 
Street, Chicago, as wholesale and re- 
tail dealers in meats and groceries. 

G. F. Kissner has opened a second 
market in Milwaukee, Wis., at 3500 
Wisconsin Ave., and will handle both 
meats and poultry. 

Espindola’s, Inc., Santa Cruz, Calif., 
has been opened as a branch meat and 
grocery business at Soquel Ave. & 
Branciforte street. 

The Moreland Market has_ been 
opened at 1285 Milwaukee St., Port- 
land, Ore., by A. J. Faircourt. 


F. S. Janosky has purchased the meat 
business of Chas. Layman at Toppen- 
ish, Wash. 

The Cascade Stores, Inc., groceries 
and meats, has been incorporated at 
Vancouver, Wash., with capital of $45,- 
000. 

Ideno & Ishizu have purchased the 
meat and grocery business of the Cho 
Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

The Skaggs Safeway Stores, Inc., 
have opened a branch meat market and 
grocery store at Sanger, Calif. 

C. G. Cather has sold his meat mar- 
ket in the Gilbert Grocery, Selma, 
Cal:f., to Leonard Gilbert. 

The Southwestern Stores, Inc., Hold- 
enville, Okla., have opened a meat mar- 
ket and grocery store. 


Jack Goss, formerly in busimess in 
Osage City, has opened a meat and gro- 
cery business at Pavla, Kans. 

Vincent Brothers have been succeeded 
in the meat business at Pittsburgh, 
Kans., by Darnell & Simpson, of Miami, 
Okla. 

Fred Lawrey has sold out his meat 
business at Monitor, Ore., to S. A. Fen- 
nimore. 

Al Johnson has sold his interest in 
the Independent Market of Kvelland & 
a, Anacortes, Wash., to A. Kvel- 
and. 


A. C. Walter, 742 Grand Ave. N., St. 
Paul, Minn., retail meats, will erect a 
store building at Grand and Lexington. 

The meat market of Harry Krueger, 
Rockport, Ky., was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. 


Arthur Lewis and Harry Turnblade, 
who recently purchased the West Side 
meat market, Medford, Ore., from 
Nichols & Ashpole, are planning con- 
siderable improvements. They also are 
considering doing their own slaughter- 
ing. 
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B. F. Storm has purchased the Model 
Markct, Medford, Ore., from Harry 
Turnblade, who has gone into partner- 
ship with Arthur Lewis in another re- 
tail meat market. Mr. Storm intends 
remodeling the new shop. 

The Beaverton Market and Grocery, 
Beaverton, Ore., has been moved to a 
new location by Mr. Manning, who 
bought the enterprise recently from 
Howard Morrison. 

James H. Leer has purchased the 
meat market formerly operated by Fred 
E. Morris and son at St. Helens, Ore. 

The Sunrise Market, Coeur d’Alene, 
Ida., has succeeded to the business of 
the Kootenai Market at 293 Second 
street. 

R. E. Boyce, Meridian, Ida., has pur- 
chased the Valley Market and has 
changed the name to the Meridian Mar- 
ket. 

The Newberg Packing Co., Gresham, 
Ore., has sold out its grocery depart- 
ment. 

Chas. S. Taylor has retired from the 
Alameda Market, 729 E. 24th street N., 
Portland, Ore., and H. O. Fawcett and 
V. B. Marts are continuing. 


— Sn 
PACKERS LOSE A LEADER. 


(Continued from page 22.) 

John W. Hall, Chicago, packinghouse 
broker: 

“John Felin was a friend and busi- 
ness associate who endeared himself to 
all by his kindness and thoughtfulness. 
His untiring efforts and zeal were main- 
ly responsible for the great success of 
his business, and he inspired confidence 
and respect. He was considerate at all 
times of those with whom he came in 
contact, and his memory will long abide 
with those who had the privilege of 
knowing him.” 


E. G. James, E. G. James Co., Chi- 
cago, brokers: 

“With the passing of John J. Felin, 
the packing industry suffers a distinct 
loss. A leading figure in the East, 
where he operated successfully on2 of 
the largest packing plants, he was like- 
wise prominent in the affairs of the 
industry throughout the country. Mr. 
Felin drew to him many friends during 
his lifetime of service, friends attracted 
largely by his direct and unassuming 
manner. To these his death will be an 
irreparable loss. Honest, fearless, 
strong and capable, a man of ability 
and character and one who practiced 
the Golden Rule, he leaves behind him 
an enviable record of work well done.” 


J. C. Wood, J. C. Wood & Co., Chi- 
cago; 

“To speak of John Felin as a business 
associate, is to realize that his passing 
must be a keen loss to the packing in- 
dustry of the entire country. To speak 
of him personally, is to recall that his 
probity and ability were recognized by 
everyone with whom he came in con- 
tact, and that he was respected and 
greatly admired as a man. He was a 
man of very high character, of the ut- 
most honesty, and the packing industry 
has profited greatly by the examples he 
has set. The many friends he leaves 
have respected him as much for his per- 
sonal qualities as for the high position 
he held so successfully and so long.” 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
J. I. Russell of Wilson & Co., Boston, 


spent several days in New York last 
week. 


Milton Mandel, George Kern, Inc., is 
leaving for the West to look over the 
livestock situation at various points. 


Howard Firor, George Kern, Inc., has 
just returned from a business trip 
through the West. 

P. D. Gwaltney, jr., of “Smithfield 
Ham” fame, Smithfield, Virginia, has 
been a visitor to New York. 


Dr. F. W. Kurk and J. Burns, United 
Chemical Organic Products Co., Chi- 
cago, have been in New York for a few 
days. 

Fred Pond, export department, 
Armour and Company, New York, has 
been very ill with pneumonia. 


J. O’Reilly of the beef cuts depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
was in the city this week. 


D. L. O’Crowley, Nagle Packing Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., has just returned 
from a visit to Chicago. 


W. B. Smith, Theurer-Norton Pro- 
vision Co., Cleveland, O., visited his 
many friends in New York this week. 


H. L. Skellinger, New York branch 
house manager of Wilson & Co., is 
spending a week in Chicago. 

E. S. McKenna, of the New York 
Butchers Dressed Meat Co., who has 
been seriously ill for over six weeks, 
has returned to his business activities. 


W. C. McGintsey, pork department, 
and F. L. Faulkner, automotive depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
were recent visitors to New York. 


Joseph H. Heineman, of the New 
York office of F. C. Rogers, has just 
returned from a trip through the 
Middle West. 


R. E. Jordan, consulting engineer, 
Baltimore, Md., has sailed for Panama 
to personally supervise the construction 
of a modern packing plant for Fran- 
cisco Arias. 


R. K. Hughes, manager of the South 
American plant of Wilson & Co., hav- 
ing spent some time in New York and 
Chicago, sailed for England on the S. S. 
Majestic. 


F. C. Rogers of New York and Phila- 
delphia is basking in the sunshine at 
Somerville, S. C., with Mrs. Rogers. 
They are stopping at The Carolina 
Hotel. 

Sincere sympathy is expressed to 
H. G. Mills, general manager of the 
New York Butchers Dressed Meat Co., 
over the loss of his mother who passed 
away January 13. 

A lamb cutting demonstration was 
held at the membership meeting of Ye 


Olde New York Branch last Tuesday 
evening, conducted by Albert Metzgar 
and George Kramer, who gave a very 
interesting talk. In addition, Miss 
Amelia Hedges, in charge of the domes- 
tic science and research bureau of the 
Gulden Mustard Co., addressed the 
meeting, giving some timely sugges- 
tions as to the preparation of meats 
and the use of mustard. 


~ -—%—__- 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
Imports of meats and meat products 

received at the port of New York for 

the week ended Jan. 19, 1929: 

Point of 

origin, Commodity 

Argentine—Canned corned beef 


Amount, 
405,000 Tbs. 


Canada—Quarters of beef 102 

Canada—Lamb carcasses 75 

15,650 Tbs. 
147 


Canada—Beef cuts 
Cuba—Quarters of beef 
England—Beef extract 2,160 Ibs, 
England—Bouillon cubes 575 Ibs. 
Germany—Smoked hams 668 Ibs. 
Norway—Meat cakes in tins........... 2,288 Ibs. 
—_@——_ 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York City, N. Y., are 
officially reported for the week ended 
January 19, 1929, with comparisons, as 
follows: 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed mts: Jan. 19. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses. . 7,877% = 7, 8734. 
Cows, carcasses... 666%, 1,008 
Bulls, carcasses... 36 97 5s 
Veals, carcasses... 10,334 12,417 
Lambs, carcasses... 21,62 20,394 31,658 
Mutton, carcasses. 2.724 3,328 
Beef cuts, Ibs..... 218.6 563,349 
Pork cuts, Ibs. ....1,829,980 1,553,548 1,731,742 
Iocal slaughters: 
tl 9,267 
12,902 
64,403 
56,445 
fe 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia, Pa., 
for the week ended Jan. 18, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Jan. 18. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses 2,423 2,544 2,233 
Cows, carcasses ....... 1,041 837 
Bulls, carcasses 390 348 
Veals, carcasses ....... 1,557 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 10,448 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 4 978 
ee 722,887 599,288 


9,711 
15,090 
65,312 


61,806 


9,164 
14,054 
71,624 


Sheep 53,127 


Western dressed meats: 


Local slaughters: 

SEE Geos thse rie peeass 1,748 
1,988 
20,508 


DD GopsGsekeede neon 4,946 


MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
the United States on January 1, 1929, 
with comparisons, reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 

5-yr. avg., 
Jan.1, Jan. 1, 
1929, 1928, 
Beef, frozen 
Cured 


Pork, frozen 

D. 8. 

D. S. in cure 

D. TH GORE cc ccscses 

S. PP. 
Lamb and mutton, frozen 5,625 
Miscl. meats 83,030 
Lard 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEA 

At the meeting of the South : 
lyn Branch on Tuesday of last wy 
the principal business considered Was 
the installation of the following office, 
elected for 1929: President, Joseph 
Rossman; vice president, Harry Kamps. 
recording secretary, Walter Mannin. 
treasurer, Michael Smith; financial ge. 
retary, Gus Fraedricks, and Warden, 
Ed Leis. 

Final arrangements have been 
for the dinner dance of the Washi 
Heights Branch at the Paramount 
sion, 601 West 183rd Street on Sy. 
day, February 3. The forecast is fy 
a gala event. 


Bronx Branch Celebrates, 

The 29th annual banquet and ball ¢ 
the Bronx Branch, New York State As. 
sociation of Retail Meat Dealers, In, 
was held on Sunday, January 20, 4 
Ebling’s Casino and, like all the a 
fairs of this branch, was a real family 
gathering. Dinner was served at 7:3), 
at the conclusion of which a photo 
graph was taken of the assemblage 
FYollowing this, several addresses wer 
given, the first by the newly electa 
president, Frank Ruggiero, who intn 
duced Fred Hirsch as toastmaster o 
the evening. Mr. Ruggiero welcome 
the guests and introduced Judge Pete 
Hatting, Justice of the Supreme Cou, 
Who spoke on the association and ib 
activities. The outgoing president, le 
Spandau, was then presented i 
diamond stickpin in appreciation of] 
work while in office. * 

Other speakers were Martin J. 
Burke, Chief Clerk of the cout; 
Charles Schuck, president of the State 
Association; and Mrs. Chas. Hembit 
president of the Ladies Auxuiliary, wh 
invited the wives of the members to 
join the Auxuiliary. The floor was the 
cleared and the members danced ti 
music by the John G. Wills’ Society Or 
chestra, whose musicians were clad it 
butchers’ aprons. 

Some es those present from other 
branches were Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. 
Burek, Arthur Burck, Mr. and Mr 
Chas. Hembdt and three daughters, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. DiMatteo, Mr. and Mr 
Gus. Lowenthal, Mr. and Mrs. Geo 
Anselm, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Schaefer, 
Mr. Chas. Schuck, Mr. and Mrs. & 
Papp, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kunkle, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Ziegler and Mr, ani 
Mrs. Louis Goldstein. 


The friends of Mr. and Mrs. Lous 
Blank will be glad to know that thei 
only son, who recently was ope 
upon for appendicitis, is on the road tv 
recovery. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gus Schmidt, both wel 
known in the retail meat trade, ¥ 
celebrate their silver wedding anniver 
sary on January 27 at the Park Cen- 
tral Hotel. 


Following is a report of the Net 
York City Health Department of te 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poultty 
and game seized and destroyed in the 
City of New York during the 
ended January 19, 1929: Meat—Brotk 
lyn, 48 lbs.; Manhattan, 968 lbs: 
Queens, 22 Ibs:; total, 1,038 Ibs. Fish- 
Manhattan, 535 Ibs. Poultry and 4 
—Manhattan, 23 Ibs.; The Bronx, 
lbs.; total, 63 Ibs. 
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BELL’S | 

rt Pash A. C. Wicke Mfg. 
SAUSAGE Complete Market 
—_ Equipment 


and 
SAUSAGE 
BN) 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


NEW YORK CITY 


TheWm.G.Bell Co. ieetartapandbelpatenie 


Phone Atwater 0880 for al] Bronx Branch: 
189 State St. Boston, Mass. Branches 789 Brook Ave. 





























“United Service’ 


provides 
economical and efficient 
COLD STORAGE 
ROOMS 





PACKER, SAUSAGE MAKER, RENDERER 
AND BY-PRODUCT MANUFACTURER 
Ammonia or Carbon 
dioxide systems of 


refrigeration G ada 
. ° yet our proposal an 
Write for Bulletins specifications On your next job 
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Lyndhurst, NJ. Dinh ities 























Cold Storage Installation | 
All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction Less hand scrubbing— 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY yo can clean any sort of equipment—ham 


° ° boilers, hog trolleys, h : i 
Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. ites. Saks ataiens — Se fre joe 


526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. quickly and easily with. Meat Packers’ Oakite. 


902 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. And you will lower costs, too, because little or 
no hand scrubbing will be needed. Write for 


booklet giving directions and formulas. 




















Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
NOVOID CORKBOARD . 20A Thames Street New York, N. Y. 
12°x36" and 24”°x36” sheets, in 1”, 134%, 2”, 3”, end 4” ~ ; 
thicknesses. Write for sample and Bulletin N-25 
CORK IMPORT CORPORATION 
345 West 40th Street NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Hartford, Philadelphia, St. Lows, Troy 




















Operators of more than 460 Food Mar- 
kets in Brooklyn and throughout Long 
Island, handling only the highest quality 
meats. Buyers of straight or mixed 


carlots of Beef, Lamb, Fresh Pork, 
“THE STORES OF FRIENDLY SERVICE” Provisions, Poultry 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, best 
Cows, medium 
Bulls, 


LIVE CALVES. 


$18.00@19.50 


Veals, prime J 
9.50@12.00 


Calves, com. to med 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, medium 
Sheep, fat ewes 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-210 Ibs. 
m 


Good NISSEN ER 
DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, 180 Ibs. 
Pigs, 80 lbs. 
Pigs. 80-140 Ibs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy .......... 
Choice, native light .........-.eeeee- = 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 Ibs 2 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs... 
Good to choice heifers 23 
Good to choice COWS........++-++eeee8- 
Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 


. 1 hinds and ribs... .2 
2 hinds and ribs....22 
No. 3 hinds and ribs....20 3 
2 rounds 
. 3 rounds 
. 1 chucks 21 
4 


Bolognas 

Rolls, reg., 6@8 lbs. 22° 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. av 17 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. 5 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. 
Shoulder clods 


veal . 
to choice Veal eee eeeceeseee eee BB 
Med. 4 common cocccccccccccccceme 
to choice  ehapmeaaaettie 
Med. to common calves..........+++++.17 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime 
Lambs, good 

Bheep, GOOd .nccccccccccccccccccccccsecds GIS 
Sheep, medium ............ cccccccceeedt @15 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, ae, 10@12 ibs.18%@19 
Pork tenderloins, fresh. . +. 45 48 
k tenderlo’ wocccccces 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 ‘Tbs. g- 16 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg...15 
Butts boneless, Western 20 
Butts, regular, Western 18 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. ave. "20 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 1 
average 
Pork trimmings, extra lean -.18 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean.... 
Spareribs, fresh 


CeO CCR eee eeeeeeeeees 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 lbs. avg.. 
Hams, BVBrccccccccccccccess 
Hams, BVBocccccccccccccccdd 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. avg. 
Phe wer reree 1 as. 14 @ 

> Eeppocosanewsneseal 16 
Beef SO SEs senceccsscecescces 33° * 
Beef tongue, heavy... > 
Bacon, boneless, Western 
Bacon, boneless, city 
Pickled bellies, 8@10 Ibs. avg. 


ee ee were eeeeeeee 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’d.. a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal J a pair 
Beef kidneys a pound 
Mutton kidneys each 
Livers, beef a pound 
Oxtails a pound 
Beef hanging tenders a pound 
Lamb fries 


30c a pound 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 

5-9 914-12% 124-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 Veals..24 4.10 
Prime No. 2 Veals. .22 3.85 
Buttermilk No, 1....21 ees 
Buttermilk No. 2....19 
Branded Gruby 
Number 3 


2.10 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, Leghorn, per lb., via express... @33 
Ducks, Long Island, Spring, express.... @32 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express.45 @50 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score) 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 
ERE: J. bcnsecdhusesdsekasansassveu —- es 
Extra firsts 
Firsts 
Checks 


4%@ 
onen* 
-4244@43 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...31 @33 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 3 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...2' 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...27 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, .-34 @35 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, é @35 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, @34 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, @33 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, @31 


@29 
@43 
@75 
@65 


Ducks— 

Maryland, prime to fancy, per Ib. 
Turkeys— 

Western, dry packed 
Squabs— 

White, 11 lbs. to dozen, per Ib 

White, 9 lbs. to dozen, 
Fowls—frozen—dry pkd.—fair to good—12 to box: 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., Ib 

Western, 55 to 59 Ibs., > 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., 1 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs., ib 


—_$@—_ 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia week ended 
Jan, 17, 1929: 

16 
45% 
4614 
4 4634 
Phila. 7% 47% 471% 47% ‘47% 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 
butter—990 score at Chicage. 

45 45 45%, 45% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs). 
This Last Last -—Since Jan, 1— 
week. week. year. 1929. 1928. 
-37, _ 30,943 32,684 139,127 143,899 

41,713 42,809 153,057 162,570 
15,398 10,580 45,687 47,368 
13,735 16,884 51,362 60,725 


Total ..98,933 101,789 102,957 414,562 


Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


45% 45% 


Chicago .. 
mm we 


Phila. 
389,188 


Same 
Week-day 
last year. 

6,156,977 
6,107,520 
2,784,600 

937,664 


In 

spe 17. 
Chicago ... 27,066 
New York. 136 438 
Boston .... 
Pe. «secs 


Out 
Jan. 17. 


On hand 
Jan. 18. 
4,494,725 
4,274,695 
3,550,353 
1,688,202 


14,007,975 


84,694 
171,190 
55,715 


1,560 12,646 





Total ...165,064 324,245 15,986,761 


January 26, 192% 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
Per 100 IDS. ....ceececcccceeeseeee @ 
Ammonium sulphate, 4 bags, per 
100 lbs. f.a.s. New York... 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit.... 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
B. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory 
Fish guano, ts ag 3 — ammo- 
nia, 10% Se Rays rept? . 4.90 &y 
Fish scrap, co a 6% ‘gmmenia, ; 
3% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory... . 0 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. @ 
ge ground, 10% ammonia, 15% 
B. P. L., bulk ” 4b et 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammonia.4.50 & 
Phosphates. 
Bone meal, steamed, 3 ae 50 bags, 
per ton 


Bone meal, 
per ton 


Acid phosphate, 
more, per ten, 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ery sees 


raw, 4% ond 50 bags, 


bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
16% flat 
Potash, 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton..... 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton........ 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton. 
Beef. 

50% unground...... eocccce 
60% unground........... ee 


Meat Scraps, Grouna, 


eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ey eee eeeeee 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS, 
Bunt oe pene, avg. 48 to 50 lbs. 


eeeccccccccccccescs OOO 


per pes. 
Flat - bones, avg. 40 to 45 


per 
Black hoofs, per t 
Striped hoofs, per — 
White hoofs, 


Cracklings, 
Cracklings, 


50% 


a 
NEW YORK LIVE STOCK. ~ 
Receipts of live stock at New Yor 
for week ended Jan. 19, 1929, were 
ported officially as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
7,657 2, 
706 
3,939 32,584 
12,302 35, 5,1 
14,182 36,223 5T 
11,389 27, $ 


Jersey City 
eg Union 
New York 











\ 


Calfskins 


| Specialists in skins of quality ea | 
consignment. Results talk! Infer- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 
| 407 East 3ist St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0118-0114 











Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation : 
Collectors and Renderere of 


some FAT os 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 


Office: 407 EB. Sist 8S. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 


Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. & 























